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PREFACE 

TO .• 

llfiADlNGS 051 POfEt«Y. 



To write explanation's of poetry 
for yoiihg' people is ah humble and 
laborious task, that requires a degree 
of minute care and patience, of which 
those who have hot actually made 
the attempt canhoi foriU an adequate 
idea. Those who are best acquainted 
with the huttiain unfderstahdihg', in its 
lh6Sf higfily cultivated and in its most 
ignorant state, in the maturity and 
itf the infancy of its powers, can best 
ippVeciate the difficulties c^ our ap- 
parently trivial undertaking, difficul- 



tieaty which there ia no glory to 
overcoming, and an undertaking, 
which in the utmost j^ncciion ^of its 
execution could not obt in any Hte^ 
rary fame. Thd bnl^ mo'jv. tLen, 
which can induce authors, Mr ho have 
other andr more promising pursuits in 
literature, volunterily to persf vere in 
such labours, is the hope oj , * ik$e* 
ful. The writers of tli( foi.v.v>ing 
pliges will feel themselves; sufficier tly 
rewarded if this hope be accoinil.sh- 
ed. A little volume calleU ^\ E:vplatM' 
tions of poetry ^^ vizs published some 
years ago, and. many who have now 
iiad time to judge of it by expe- 
rience, the safest test, have assured 
the author^ that they have found it 
advantageous to their children in 
many way&. They perceived that 
these explanations of poetry enabled 
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their pipits to co«ii|iit with facility to 
memory, what they bad thus pre- 
I vioasly been taug^ht to understand, 
they found that their children grew 
fonder of lit^^isiturey the more they 
\Fere enabled to comprehend per- 
fectly what they read; and they 
were convinced that tlieir pupil's un«- 
derstr./^ n^^, their powers of judge*- 
ment' ^ad taste, were by the same 
means and in a high proportion en*" 
creased. A farther extension of this 
plan, of which only a small speci- 
men was originally hazarded, is now 
with increased confidence presented to 
the public. No pains have been spa* 
red to render the following illustra- 
tions of popular poems and of passages 
from popular poets, suitable not only 
to the capacitieis of children, but to 
th^ main purpose^ of enlarging their 
b 
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understanding, and forming* their ta^te ' 
for literature. 

The poems and passages selected 
for explanation have been chosen 
chiefly from ** EnfieUTs jSpeakerf^* 
because we are informed that this is 
an established school-book, and we 
see in private families that it is in 
every body*s hands. Pope's description 
of ^^ the Man of Ross" is the first pas- 
sage taken for explanation ; there are 
no lines perhaps which are more fre- 
quently given to children to learn by 
rote; because it is generally thought' 
that they are very easy to be under- 
stood; yet, upon appealing to two 
girls of eight and ten years old, who 
for their age were not deficient in 
knowledge, we found to our surprise, 
that they did not thoroughly com- 
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prehend this apparently easy passage. 
— ^The very first line— ^ 
.«« But aJi our praiies why dioiild Lords engfosi?" 
was not understood for want of a clear 
idea of the meaning of the word en- 
gro^s. Prom similar causes several 
other lines were unintelligible, and the 
*eonstructidn of interrogatory and ex- 
clamatory sentences were but imper- 
fectly comprehended. It is possible 
that other children of the same age 
may not in this particular instance, 
find the same, or find any difficulties, 
hut we are inclined to believe that 
upon a fair examination it would be 
found, that among the hundreds <ff 
lines of poetry which young people 
generally have learned by rote, not 
one half of the number is perfectly, 
or even imperfectly understood by the 
fluent little recitiers. We beseech pa- 
fa 2 
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retfts fttid (preceptors to nttkxi 6ite^^x-» 
periment at least, on amy lhiest|Uoted 
in the ^Mlo^iiij^ hoA. They #)kl 
thos be enabled to satkfy thamsel/v^es 
of the nAhiy or infttility of our e&* 
(plansttions. If, in making* this, triidy 
4t fiboiald hap|»en tiiat any paHent or 
preceptor dionld feel provoked *Tnu» 
tifiedbybis pnpir^ not undevMuidittg' 
M^hat it was suppoeecl he <deo^ly oqhh 
^rehended^ let tbo precep|»r cillj 
to mind spnie.of ike piistages t>f poetry 
trhich be learned by rqte in biscbiWI^ 
hood, let him recollect bi^ ow^ cbildiak 
aaaistakes and Bftisiqipnehensions^ let 
kim question his rational self^.keing 
now grown to years of discretiM^ kpW 
long it was befcH'e he came to the per- 
fect possession of the sense of th^ 
poet. 

The fact is, l^at we are s^ll of us apt 
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to be caught by lines that sound 
agfreeably. The harmonious cadences 
of verse, please the ear and capti- 
yate the judgement both in youth 
and age. Swift was so well aware of 
this propensitTy that he wrote^ as i^ 
well known, a sonnet, which from the 
beginoing to the end, is absolute non- 
sense, but which from the meUifluous 
sound of the words, the musical effect 
of the measure, and the rhythm, passed 
on the fine lady and fine gentleman of 
that day as genuine poetry and sense, 
worthy of a person of quality. Since 
the time of Swift knowledge and \i^ 
terature, and the taste for poetry espe- 
cially, have increased so rapidly, that 
it may be deemed impossible for any 
one of common education now to be 

imposed upon by so palpable a coun<* 
bS 
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terfeit. Yet all who marie ce^taw 
fashions of public tasrte in poetry, wffl 
ai^knowledge that there is still some 
little daager of a similar species of 
imposition on the judgement. The 
same f^ropen^tj to be deceived by 
fweet sonnding nonsense^ or by 

** The high sublime of de^ absurd'' 

still, we apprehend cixists, and pro^ 
bably wilt more or less prevail, as 
long, we will not say <'as eloquence 
can move the scml,*' but certainly as 
ong as " Soi>g can move the sense.'" 
This sort of delusioii is not favourable 
to the progress of the human un- 
derstanding. The true poet has an 
instinctive aversion to the poetas^ 
ter — ^an antipathy as inveterate as 
that whith every noble animal in 
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the creatiaa hw for ito imitator^ or 
iU ape. 

We fear not, therefore, to ofkodf 
<Hr to woand the fedings of any real 
poet^by oor expressions of contempt 
for the infsrior species, who are diu^ 
tiBgnidied from them by tmmiifedl>le 
charaeteristics — characteristics^ which 
it is for their interest should be uni ver- 
sally known and acknowledged^ and 
which it shall be onr endeavonr, as 
far as our d^ill can go, to mark and de« 
scribe clearly luid indeliUy in the 
minds of their youthful admirers. It is 
peculiarly necessary that this should be 
done in the present time, when the 
loVe of what Pope disdainfully caUs, 
^poetry and pnte^^ has spread so 
mnch> (hat the understandings of the 
rising generation are in danger of 
beiiig overwhelmed by it, unless (i^e- 
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and nsictifla o£ cause and eflbct, p^, 
oeive that this supposed d^e 
of Ae kuaMm pointers ig ito reality on 
the effect of timidiiy on the one han 
and tpanaj on the other; The art 
and the "wxit^t me compelled by 
habits, of public taste^or think then 
selves compelled to copy the est 
bl>ifi^ed modi3ls» and when thus ovc 
awed by the acclamations, of o{ 
nipny fe^c have the coupage or sei 
even to esanMne into tk^i cause of t\ 
gienaral coincidence of taste, fewi^ 
still haKe fi|»rit enough to hazard. aqL 
new attempt to excel. Yet the coik 
binations> which, mighi be made^ 
know aoe infinite, and it is only pn 
judice, and cowardice which Tia| 
pf event the farther efforts of ^urs 
When thki^. come to tiijd e^^'i ei!^e 
with po^ts or with a fuiJu»> tbere i 
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Me chance of present exoeHence, 
al) liope (or the fatore mmt de- 
entirely upon the influence of 
^tter education, — an education which 
kail give independence andenerg^^ 
teaching young peopb neither to 
Imire noi^ to despair, without reason. 
It is the interest of every country 
^faicb is anxioa» to preserve the Arts 
»nEi decay, to encourage every e^rt 
^wavds^ such education. It is tb^ 
kterest of every parent who. feels any 
ibition to see his son excel as a 
^^et or an orator, distinguish himself 
^% public, or grace a private station, 
lb enjoy tile inestimabb blessing of 
^ T dear sound understanding, to follow 
these principles through the 
"^ of education. It is his 
'^^tereidi^^f^'-^iB this course as early 
|b pojsibler^**^ * he may b^ve no« 
Q 
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t^Dg afterwards to nndo, nothing to" 
countera<M^ or to repair. The pains,: 
thie patience which it requires in the 
commencement thus to lay the founda- 
tion of g^od sense, and good taste,' 
the care necessary to prevent the child 
from acquiring prejudices, from taking 
opinions upon trust, or admiring from 
precedent, will be amply rewarded 
afterwards by the clearness of the 
pcipirs comprehension, the steadiness 
of his judgement, and the vigour of 
his mindf 

The same means which form a mas^^ 
culine understanding will give strength. 
to the female judgement, and should; 
therefore be employed with the samei. 
steadiness in the education of young; 
women. Nor need mothers feel any? 
a{^reheusion that thus strengthening, 
the understandings of their dftugbtett 
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^should injme that degance and g^ce 
and modesty of inind^ which are un- 
doubtedly the characteristic charms of 
woman. 

The weaker the jodgementi the more 
superficial the information, the greater 
is the danger of ostentation, presump- 
tion, affectation, caprice, perversity, and 
all the family of Tanity : the gf eatet 
is the danger of a wotean's mistaking 
her own places her own interests, in 
society, the greater the danger of 
|ier aiming at exhibition in poblic or ill 
private, or of sacrificing the pleasures 
of domestic life to petty struggles for 
power. These troths are now ge- 
nerally understood and allowed by 
both sexes:— Men no longer desire 
that women should be kept in ignO'i' 
ranee, and women no longer find it 
necessary to be, or to affect to be 
c2 
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Akjiififatined m ordet to /mcmaie* 
T4ie ** bliss of igitortace'^ k out of 
£i$lMOD.~:Fashfeii as well ais i^ason 
at present decides that the female sex 
#lMmld he cultivated^ i^oilld have all 
4be advamtagai oi literature whidi 
ean epable: them to^ enjoy retirem^iit 
iE>r to ^e»beUifiih sooiety^ The couTeiv 
•aaiioa of wQm^n in gien^r^l has /c<in^ 
«e<|aeiitly s6 far iaiproTed^ that th^ 
jare become agreeable and rUtionaloom^^ 
|}anions. CouversatieuisnowcoRsidi^f^ 
ed as an acoonipli$hlileQt— a valuable^ 
essential accomplishmet^t. Ladies, 
etetk young) unmarried ladies are no 
loagei* doomed to silencie or to fri* 
volous toM of dress or scandal ; they 
may no,w, without danger of being 
branded as learned ladies^ venture to 
speak of books and literature. It is 
of en e:i:pe6ted» that they should 'be 
able to talk of the novel or the poem 
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0f the< day:; nor . is it soffietent that 
thejr should give their vote by a 
^ freezing monosyllable;*' — ^nor will 
*^ very pretty'' — of « very stvpid^* 
suffice. Every lady is now expected 
to give a reason, a motive for her 
bpinion— General principles of taste 
and criticisin have been spread in 
Mciety by reviews and magazines, and 
even by newspapers, so that all can 
now talk plansibly, and many can 
tUnk justly on literary subjects. The 
discussion of the cbai^acters and Events 
in the variety and succession of works 
of fictii^n which have appeared within 
these few yearsj has sensibly raised 
the tone of conversation, and has im- 
proved and strengthened the female 
judgment and taste. 

The- consequence of these discus- 
sionSy and of this* exercise of the 
c 8 
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powers ^; qritidsm^ hav^ also biete 
advantageous to the taste for poetry* 
'^Every body has now a general ac«^ 
quufitanee with our best poets. The 
demand for this species of literatore 
has rendered k coninK)n and in soioo 
degree cheap. — Quotations \irhich were 
foritierly new ahd elegant^ have now 
been so much hacknied that they are 
no longer lused by persons of taste. 
It is presumed thut every body i» 
equally well acquainted with certniik 
popular lines and f^m^ges, and it 
ther^ore implies want of good breed* 
in^ W well as of good taste to quote 
j^iem at insulting and tedious full 
length'— Allusion has happily taken 
place. of quotation, and it is found 
more agreeable, and thought uMHre be* 
coming to suggest, than to detail the 
beauties of our po6(ir.«-*This change 
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jltt tiie ftshion of couversatioD should 
be marked by uuHdieni, l^ho ate 
fagmiiy their d^aughters t6 dt&b^lMah 
aodety, and pertnane&tly to please mid 
attaeh in domestic life« They \^iU 
perceive that now^ it is not enough 
or rather it is too mtich to store and 
load the memory with poetry learned 
by rote* 

Br. Johnson^ who was privileged 
to sp&ik tmtibs mdelyy ridiculed the 
practice of caUiog upon babes and 
midkltngs to repeat 

^ Angeb and nuniittfs of grace defend usF 
Since his time parents have been 
more discreet and merciful to their 
acquamtanee^ and have not wearied 
ikem by insisting on their attention 
to the poetical repetiticms of ohil* 
dTen.-«But stiU an nnconscieiiibk 
quantity of what we may be per'* 
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mitted to call common place po^ty^ 
is by many parmits fdrced upon tiie 
yODlbftil m6miMry*^--Td what purpose? 
«— It can be no dktinction *tp Miss 
mr Master antf-one to havie : leatnt 
what is known by Miss and Master 
e^fery-bodjf. This is qaickly seen and 
feU^The UtUe mare and; ihe little 
more is crammed into the head, ia 
i^mr-when the force of crammings 
^n no farther go^ :the; preceptor or 
the parent m vain has recourse to 
any literary conjuror who teaches or 
}>)*oniises to teach new arts of me- 
mory. Arts by which the ihteUec- 
tuai juggler Undertakes in the pre- 
sence of the spectators to swallow and 
reproduce at pleasure tremendous 
lengths of prose or poetryl — Granting 
that by these new or these old arts the 
promised wo&ders canbe atchieved — 
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gfantitig that two hundred or two thou^ 
sasd titties as many words as erer before 
wer^ learned by rote can now be slowed 
into the human head'^^granting that 
the magician can fulfil his boast, and 
Cfdl np without fear of tlieir hot 
toming when he does call, i^U liie 
^Ms and fMches in Oray's '< Elegy 
ki a country chorch yai^cl," still a 
Bober mkided person might repeat^ir- 
To what purpose is all this ? Putting 
Mt «f the question the idle exhibi- 
tion of the marvdious^ and seriously 
m^pokiing that all ^Enfield's Speaker*' 
coteild be ih toe week or one month 
itointoitXed to nlemory-— What arails 
itPi^f it be merely lodgfed in the me- 
iM^ fof Isaffe ctistotly would it hot 
be ftiU as saife and full as useful in 
any printed voliime^ on any shelf in 
a libnry P^Fol* the piApose <^f shining 
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or of pleasing in conversation, all Vm, 
.as we have endeavoured to shew« ^ 
absoliUely useless^ and what to naany 
will sound worse, absolutely unfashim^ 
able. Persons must. now depend for 
success in coinversation more on their 
own powers and exertions, and \m 
on their borrowed literature or storey; 
of learning. It is by reasoning, or 
-by wit or fancy, in other words, by 
skill in ibrmiiig new combinatipus of 
ideas^ by promptitude, in producing 
their knowledge at the moment k 
is wanted, by address and judge* 
ment in marshalling, and managing, 
aad bringing into aption their intdr 
.lectual forces, that success must now 
be won. The heavy baggage, zfA 
the ivory chariots, and the treasures, 
are of little avail in the field, aad 
those who put tibeir tnirt iti tbmlii in 
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the hour of trial, are humbled to the 
dust. 

It is fortunate when good purposes 
and ivhen many beneficial objects 
may be secured by following' the 
same course. Precisely the same 
methods of early education, which tend 
to form a sound well judging* under* 
standing, fit for the essential purposes 
of human life and conduct, will also 
add the grace and charm of that 
varied and easy conversation, which 
is the result of a happy choice of 
literature, and of a refined taste. — 
Taste is in reality only the rapid ap- 
plication of judgement to a certain 
class of feelings and of objects.—- 
This facility otjudgement and de- 
cision is acquired by practice, and the 
ekrUer the exercise is commenced the 
inore certainty there is of ultimately 
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acquiring facility^ s^nd that e^e which 
is essential to grace — that ease which 
seenis instinctive or natural, but which 
is in, reality the conseq^i^^ncQ of prac-f. 
tice, an(l the reward of labour.. 

Having uow proved, at leant tP 
oar own sati^ijfajctiou, the truti). and 
accuracy of our i^rrey, by qqw^ifig. 
round to the pQints fro|n which we 
sjet out, and tp the same coii^ciding^ 
oJl^j>cts^ we i^hajl Iq^ve. it tp pm-ept^i 
to examine at leisure t^e views ^e 
l^v«^ laid befpre them.-^In tl^ qoipaa 
time we take leave of them with aa 
humble /bui; ea^-pest i^ope that the 
little,, th^ very little which; we. hq?^ 
offer towards tl^eir a^sistaa^e ip ^le 
early ra^iona), educsd;iop of tl^^e; tast^ 
ajpid; judgement of their children^ vf^B^ . 
sus far as it goea be fou^ praqt^ci^y ., 
ujiefvjl. , , 
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^ Bi7T ail our praises why should Lords engross i 
Hke, honest Muse i and siog t^e Man of Ross.'* 

Pope. 

XW^swi lines appear as simple at 
]^ossAbl^5 and yet upon trying wbethei: 
they were clearly miderstood by a 
tieosible chil4 ten years of age» I was 
surprized to find th^t she did not 
compr^bejad theija perfectly ,-^she did 
not know the nieaning of engross^ 
wluch signifies to take tlw whole of 
any thing, leaving no part for otJiers. 
Hot bad she any notion of what was* 
meaiit by desiring the honest muse to 
rise. Some of my young pupils must 

B 
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nol, therefore, be affronted, if I dwell 
upon what to them may appear easy ; 
because, probably, others may be glad 
to have these very things explained. 
It is common for poets to begin 
with invoking or calling upon the 
Muses for their assistance. The Moses 
were supposed by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to be nine in number, and to pre- 
side over different sciences and diffe- 
rent sorts of learning. Thus one Muse 
presided over astronomy — another over 
warlike poetry— another over history 
—another over tragedy — another over 
comedy— -another over descriptive poe^ 
try — and when a writer began his 
work, it was usual to call upon the 
Muse that was supposed to preside 
over the subject upon which he was 
going to write. The Muse Whom 
Pope invokes^ when he is going to 
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vtfite about the Man of Ross, he calls 
honest, because it is but honest and 
just that the virtues of men in the 
middle and lower classes of society 
should be celebrated, as well as those 
of Lords and great men, who should 
not be permitted to engross all praise 
to themselves. 

^Fleaf*d Vaga echoes through her winding 

bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds.*' 

Ross is a town situate on the banks 
of the Wye, which is a river that falls 
into the Severn, 

The Latin name for the Wye is 
Yaga, which signifies wandering, as 
the Wye flows in a winding course. 
The Severn is in Latin called Sabrina, 
and it flows with great rapidity. The 
poet $.ays that the Wye and the Se- 
B 2 
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vern are pleased with hw ringing the 
praises of the Man of Ross, wlio <Kd 
so much honbur by his good con* 
duet to these rivers, near which hfe 
lived — and he says they echo and rt- • 
sound appianse. \ 

<'Who hung with woods yoa mounlMn^t •ultiy 

brow? 
From the dry reek who bttde the wat^rafidwl*' 

Who planted the nelghboufrng li^ 
with groves which afford shades in 
the heatrf of summer?— Here the 
mountain is spoken of as if it were 
a person, whose brow and forehead 
was made sultry by th^ heat of the 
Sun, arid shaded by a Wreath of gar- 
land of leaves. 

Bidding the waters flow from the 
dry rock — ^means^ that the Man of 
Ross had opened a spring in a rock> 
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and had /Blade a channel to condact 
ijt to the town of Ross. So that 
bade here, does not mean, that the 
waters flowed at his commandy but that 
by his means they were made to flow. 
When Moses was in the Wilderness 
with the Israelites, who were in the 
greatest distress from thirst, he struck 
a rock with his rod, and bade the 
waters flow; and instantly by the 
power of God, a copious (plentiful) 
spring burst from the rock — but' this 
was a miracle. 

** Not to the skiee in useless columns tost. 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost. 
But dear and artless pouring through the plain. 
Heabb to the sick, and solace to the swain." 

This alludes to a method of or- 
namenting gardens and public squares 
in cities^ which is not at present com- 
B 3 "^ 
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mon. In ancient * gardens, water- 
works or jjets d'eaux may be seen frotli 
which water spools into the air, to a 
considerable height-^this is perform- 
ed by making the water fall from a 
great height through a pipe that is 
concealed by some mound of 6tirth, 
or by some building, the weight and 
pressure of this water descending, 
forces the stream to rise upwards 
through the botfofli of the pipe— as 
it falls it spt!ii^id!s In drdps, and is 
received in a B^son^of stone, givino: 
an idea of<;op]ness,^s well as in reality 
making the,;a.K near the fountain sonae- 
what tsooler ^lifua elsewhere. 

Pr0Hd fedk are c«5caete^— where 
the Water falls down steps or down 
a sloping plane, or gushes at once, 
over rough stones, to a considerable 
de|||i. These also give a feeling, 
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m rfttimr a taetion, of eoc^em, and 
the noise of the rufthing trater, is 
found to be an agreeable and soothing 
soond. 

ProMd— because they gratified the 
pride of their owners. 

Artless — not forced by art to rise 
up into the air, but permitted to flow 
in a common channel. 

Health-^The water thus conduct- 
ed by the good and generous Man 
of Ross -was said to bring health to 
the sick. 

Swain — means a countryman or 
peasant. Sometimes iv^ pastoral poe- 
try^ that is poetry about shepherds, 
s$mm tikcdtm ayouiig nan, and some- 
times a lover. 

Solace — comfort. ' 

** Whose causeway parts the vale in shady rows i 
Whose seat^ the weary traTcller repose ? * 
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Who taughfc that heay'ii directed spire to rise ? 
''The Man of Ross/ each lisping babe replies/* 

' Causeway^ (or causey, from chauss^e, 
French) a road raised in marshy 
places higher than usual. This cause- 
way, it appears, was ornamented with 
rows of trees on each side, that 
seemed to part or divide the valley. 
The poet asks, who made this cause- 
way? and who made those seats to 
rest the traveller ? — Who built the 
Church, with a spire directed or 
pointed towards the sky ? — Every child 
that you meet will tell you^ that it was 
the Man of Ross. 

behold the market-place with poor overspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate.** 

The market-place of the town of 
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Kms WM fitted with poor who -eaiiie 
to receive breads whieb the Man of 
Roto diJMributed . to them* He also 
supplied an ahns-hoose (or homse 
for taking dare of the poor) tvidi 
foad and clothiDgp. The faoiuie wals 
neat foot not fine, and en the beocirts 
a^ the door old men, and diose who 
had beeft in iMU, eate with chearfiil 
GOQiKtenancies* ' *^ 

^Wm porUon'jd maidi* [qppienttc'd orpbaas 

bkftt, 
The jouDg who labour, and tbe o}d who resU^^ 

YotiDg wotn^ who Were poor bad 
ftio.ney gitten to them by the Masi 
tif Ross, as marriage portions^ 6r Afr* 
tunes, to put it into their pb^er to 
maintain a family-— and wphans, ehil- 
dr^n Who had lost their fathers and 
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mothers, were pat out apprentices to 
different trades by him. 

An apprentice is so called from 
French and Latin words that mean 
to learn. Boys are pot ont appren- 
tices when they are strong enougti to 
learn trades; they are usually bound 
to their masterH .for seven years^ some- 
times only for five, during which time 
the master is required to feed and 
clothe the boy, and to teach him his 
trade— the boy and the master arie 
mutually bound in writing to per* 
form their respective parts of the. 
4;ontract. If either of them act 
.wrong, it is in the power of a jus- 
tice of the peace to oblige them to 
fulfil their contract. ] 

During the first yes^rs of the bar- 
;^ain the master suffers a loss in feeding 
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and clothiog^ the yoang boy; but to- 
wards the end of the seven or five 
years, the boy's woric is not.finly suf- 
ficient to pay for his clothes and diet, 
but hiji work becomes profitable to 
the master. It is. obvious that the 
time which an apprentice ought to 
serve riiouid be diflferent in different 
trades. 

«' Is any sick > The Man of Ross relleveit 
Attends, prescribes, the med'cine makes, and 
gives.'* 

This requires no explanatiou* 

^< If there a contest i enter bat his door, 
. Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks, with cunei, fled the place. 
And Tile altomies, now an iiseleM race." 

BaWd are the courts — The courts 
of law, or rather the lawyers belong* 
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ing to the eourtf of litw^ .weif^ ftotted^ 
4>r difliiplMmited; forut&Ntt who werB 
going td^ hiw were Kooiiciledif tb^ 
once entered the door& of th^ Bfan of 
BossL 

C(mtest'^'<pMkwre\, di^iate. . : 
liespiBiringquacJfg^^QmLokB aee per* 
sons wlk) prrtend to he fkjmtnm 
without any extensive knowledge of 
the profession — they pretend/ to cure 
diseaies by some particular secret me- 
dicine, which is frequently of no ef- 
fect, but which sometimes is highly 
deleterious or poisonous. The Man 
of Ross by careful attention, and son\e. 
skill and little medicine, cure4 ^ m ^ 
peoi^ei that tbi^re was.no business for 
. quacks at Ross, and they tberefei« 
left the place, very angry with the 
Man of Ross. 

Vile Attornies — This does not meati 
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Alt all atteniies are Tile; there are 
many attbmies of perfect integrity 
and honour. Pope aUnded to a low 
face of attomies, who have from their 
p^ty mean praoticee aequired the name 
of peity-foggers. 

^ Thfice happy man enabled to pursue 
Wliat all so wish, but want the power to do : 
Oti say, what sums that genVous hand supply. 
What miaes^ ta Mwell that bouidleas charily V^ 

The poet $ay39 thia man mwt have 
l^^en yery happy^ who had it in hia 
power %9 do so much good^ be says^ 
kwieaf^f^ that is saying contrary to 
what ha really ipean^i that he sup* 
poses. tJidt every body desires to do w 
much good as the Man of Ross did^ 
but that few are rich enough to gratify 
their benisvQlent wishes* 
He asks, what mines of gold and 
c 
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silver did this man poAsess that could 
supply him with money to do so nmch 
good, the answer is, 

^' Of debt^ and taxsf, wtte and difldren deur. 
This man possest — ^five hundred poonds a year I 
Blush, grandeur, blush ! proud courts, wididraw 

your blaze, 
Ye little stars hide your diminished rays.^ 

The first two lines are not clear 
as to their meaning*. They may mean 
either that he had no wife nor any chil- 
dren, or that, he had over and above 
the expences necessary for the sup- 
port of his wife and children, five 
himdred pounds a-year to dispose of 
in works of charity, or public ad- 
vantage. 

Blush; grandeur, blush! ^c— The 
poet says, that great men who possess 
grandeur, ihat is to say, Viches and 
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titiesy ought to blush when they re^ 
fle^itupon the foolish use. which they 
sometimes nitike of their fortunes^ 
compared with all the good which the 
Man of Boss did with only five hundred 
pounds a yean 

Ye UUk stars hide your diminished rmfs. 
He says/ that they are like little 
stars whose rays are hid by the blaze 
of larger stars* 

*^ And what ? no nonoineiity inscrip^on, stone { 
His race* hu fonn^ his aame almost unknown^ 
"Who builds a Church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name t - 
Co, search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor, make all the history^ 
Enough that virtue fill'd the space between. 
Proved, by the ends of being, to have been.'' 

Go seek it there, where to be bom and 

die^ 
Of rich and poor, make all the history. 
c 2 
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' That is to tfay, gbs^d t^sdk: it ift tbt 
]p«tr]ish registry* TKere i^^ or jiy kir 
tberia obght to be kept HI every p^riA^ 
a bfMk c&lkd the pArish regiistty & 
whjdi an accMmt tilioiild be kept of 
every birth^ christening, niiamiig^ 
Md death in the pttv^h^r^TJlii^ fih 
giatry contains nothing . more thaa a 
mere entry of the* name of the per- 
son, stating the time of their birth, 
and of their death, &c. It is for so 
milcli Equally ih<^ hisftod^y of the fi\cb 
and of the poor* 

Enough that Virtue jUtls the space he* 

ifveen^ 
Prawdf ijf the ends of beings to have 

tf€en» 

It is enough the poet says to have 
a register merely of the birth and 
death of sueh persons as have proved 
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that they existed by having done per- 
manent good during their lives to their 
feUow creatures, meaning, that the 
best and most pemoanent monument 
for snch men is their own worlus* 

On a monument for Sir Chqsto- 
pher Wren in St« Paul's church, which 
he had built, it was proposed to in- 
scribe the Latin word Circumspice — hoh 
round. 

In the fonner part of the lines that 
have been quoted above, the poet 
complains that there is no monument 
raised to this good Man of Ross, no 
picture, nor statue of any sort to de- 
scribe his person, nor any account of 
his family, nay even that his name 
is scarcely known.-r-It is singulac-that 
for some time after his death very 
few people knew the name of this ex- 
cellent person. 

C 3 
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.His name was Kytie, as Doctar 
Johnson informs ns. He allowed htmr 
self Imt fifty poundau year to live 
upon^ but it is said tkat he was as- 
sisted by the generosity of affluent pesv 
sons, who were induced by his good 
character and good eisample, to con* 
tribute to the useful workfr in which 
he was engaged. 

Dr. Johnson wisely remarks, tbiat 
We are thus enabled tor accoimt for 
the expensive works he executed ; we 
are the more inclined to imitate his ex« 
ample, became it is in some degree 
within our reach. For an account 
of Kyrle, see Butler's Arithmetic^ 
Edition 4, p. 13». 

Some years ago, the aufbor ia tra- 
velling through Boss went to an inn, 
where he could obtain but very Utile 
information witli respect to the Man 
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of Ross, or his -works. Bat in the sum- 
mer of 1813, he was more fortunate^ 
the intelligeBt clerk of the* parish, 
pointed out to him the particular ob- 
jects of his enquiry. — ^He saw with 
«itisfaction a stone^^gy of JIf r. Kyrle^ 
in. the chancel of the church, with a 
suitable inscription ; a tree which was 
planted by him has thrown out a 
sucker which now flourishes within the 
chanceU 



ON A DISTANT VIEW OP ETON COLLEGF. 



*' Ye dislant spires, ye antique tow'rs 

That crown the toat^iy glade, 

"Where gratefid Science still adores 

Her Henry* z hdy shade ; 

Andye» that from the stately brow 

Of Windsor's height, the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 

Whose turf» whose shade, whose flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way.— 

Ah happy bills^ ah pleasing shade, 

Ah fields belov'd in vain. 

Where once my careless childhood strdy*d 

A stranger yet to pain ! — 

I feel the gales, that from you blow 

A momentary bliss bestow. 



z' 
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As wanag firesk thdr gladsome wingy 
My weary aoul they seem to soodi* 
And redolent of joy and youth. 
To ftr^o^^ a second Spring.'^ Gray. 

Vhk IS a veiy long nrntenae ia which 
4hB^^Afeelk taliMr out of its jj^oper 
place, and put ioto a diatant part of 
the sentence, so that it is difficult, for 
^ young p^rsofi tp finid out the ntean-* 
ing of the poet^ ' 

Gray, the author of this poem, means 

-to expteas the pleasote, Which he lett^ 

vaAer he had grown up to be a man, in 

0eeing Bton College^ whei'e he haid 

been at school, and where he bad been 

kappy } he addi^saes himself to the 

q[>ires and towers of Eton and Wind- 

.sor (which is close to Etcm) as if 

they were animated beings, and tells 

ibem that h^^ feels the fragrant wind 

t\iVLt. breathes from them revive his 
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spirits like springs when flowers per- 
fume the air ; he tells these spires, and 
towers, and groves, ajid streams, that 
he loved them whilst in his childhood, 
he strayed among them before he was 
Exposed to the cares of manhood ;— 'the 
follow;ing words and phrases may be 
thus explained. 

Antique — ancient, which were built 
a great while ago— *the word antique 
is employed instead of ancient, because 
it is a word less frequently used in con- 
versation, and is therefore more proper 
for creating respect than a Word in 
common use. 

Crown. — Kings wear crowns as a 
mark of their high rank — to crown, 
therefore, means metaphorically to 
adorn and dignify. 

Glade — is an opening between 
woods ; the glades near Windsor are 
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frequently overflowed by the Thames^ 
and are, . therefore, called watery 
glades. 

Gratejkd jcimee.— Science or know* 
ledge is here introduced a^ a female, 
and the feeling of gratitude is attri- 
buted to her, towards Henry the Sixth, 
the founder of £ton College — Henry 
YI. was a prince remarkably pious; 
be is therefore called holy. 

And ye — meaning the spires and 
towers of Windsor. 

JS2iyMin«e---extended plain— expanse 
XM>mes from expand, to stretch. 

Silver-winding. — This is a compound 
epithet formed or compounded of two 
different Words — winding and silver — 
silver is here used as an adjective in^- 
stead of silvery — shining like silver j — 
a compound epithet of this sort could 
not with propriety be used in prose — 
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^^ud ey^n in verse &aeh es^rdssionc 
should be used but apuiBgly, 

Gladsome. — Tbis word is sometitnj^ 
u&9d foe glad* but hero it rn^wsk eom- 
muniiratiog. glftdnoss. 

Wavififf frmh.'^Th^ galas ane jpe-p. 
proseDtod bei?o as porsanifi^aad witb 
M^ittgs from whicb they WMO fi-mkl 
Qdour% 

« Say, father Tt^am^. (Qm^ ^h9^ hi|§t seea 

Full many a sprightly race 

Disporting on thy margent gre^n 

The paths of pleasure trace) 

Wh<i foremost n^w delightf to cteave^ 

'With pliant ana thy glaaay wave ) 

Tfy^ dative Unn^ which ^if)||^t ? 

Wh^t idle progeny succeed 

To chase the circlets rolling 'speed. 

Or urge the flying ball > 

The poet addresses Father Thames* 

« Johnson finds fault wil^ <<Sa]r Father 
Thames/* but he uses the same figure idf^is 
own Poem csUed '* London.*' 
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d^riQ^ him 10 tell^ what race of boys 
is now engaged* upon hi& banks in 
childish sports- 

This stanza is not so poetical aa the 
foxmet i when th^ words are placed in. 
a more nartftr^il order^ the passage diaea 
not ififtsrmnch from prose. 
^ JDuporlni^. and majrj^^il^-raire used 
instead of. sporting and i^airgin^ be«* 
caosethey (those words) aro less. oom^ 
mounH^ar^ent Hieans the edge or 
bordeF*-*as the aaaHgia of a book. 

Trac^fgf^ejfiiths of j^leamr^r^^^* 
lowing the pleasur^su which thQ^0.lm|[«i 
who had beeq^ these belope thegot had' 
enjoyed. 

To cleave with plimt_ fffW; f^ff^^ 
wavfi» 

To divide the water with their ac- 
tive arms, to swim*r-arm is used in pre- 

B 
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ference to arms — pliant properly mean^ 
what bends easily. 

To cleavers to divide. 

Idle projreny*— 'Progeny means race, 
and idle means here rdeiased from 
their tasks and allowed to ptay 

Chace the roUing eirck^s speed.— 
These are all poetical expressions--- 
The roUing circle is a hoop, to chace 
it, is to drive it before them-r-to chace 
its speed is to follow the hoop which 
is rolling with speed before them. 

<< Whfle some on earnest business bent 

Their murm'ring labours ply 

'Gainst graver hourB> that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 

The Ihnit of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry: 

Stin as they run they look behind. 

They hear a voice in every wind, ;, J. . , 

And snatch a feariul joy." 
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Murmuring UAours. — Boysin getting 
their lessons by heart are apt to repeat 
them in a kind of murmuring voice. 

^Gninsl — against. » 

Disdain — despise the narrow extent 
of their play ground. 

Descry— to discover at a distance. 

Region. — Counlry«~it is here used 
metaphoricaliy, to express the enlarged 
notion that children have of any new 
fields or places that they see ; they ap* 
pear to them like new countries. 

*^ Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
Hie tear forgot as soon as shed. 
The sunshine of the breast: 
Their's buxom health of rosy htte> 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtiess d'ciy> the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 
That fly th' approach of mom.'* 
D 2 
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This beaiitifiil rtanza does ncit re- 
quire to be :altered in order to render 
it more intelligible ; the wdrds are iii 
general placed m. their natdral or^er^ 
Hot are any of them employed in an 
unsual manner. . 

Less pleasing n>hen passest. 

Hope is here «9ed for the object of 
hope, aAd in the preceding line for the 
passion or feeling of hope. These li* 
b^ties^ the use of words are allowed 
in poetry. 

The sunshine of the breast. 

Sunshine of the breast^ is a bold 
but beautiful meiaphQr. It means that 
gaiety of mind whieh like sansfaine 
enlivens every thin^. 

Buxom health — The word buxom 
has been explained in the notes upoa 
the AUegroi in *^ Poetry explained f4iT 
the use of young Pereok^:' 
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Cheer. — ^The same in this place a» 
cheerfulness. 

** Alas, regardless of their doom 

The little victims play ! 

No sense have they of ills to come. 

No care beyond to-day : 

Yet see how at] around 'em wait 

The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train: 

Ah ! shew them where in ambush stand 

To seize their prey the murth'rous band! 

Ah ! tell them they are men," 

After having represented the plea- 
sures and hopes of childhood, the poet 
forewarns them of the evils thatv await 
manhood — he calls the, dangers of life 
'^^the ministers of human fate" — ^^ a 
baleful train" — " murthVous band^" 

Victim. — A victim is an animal 
chosen to be made a sacrifice of. The 
poet calls these children victims, be« 
i> 3 
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cause he represents tfaem as liable to 
be sacrificed by the ministers of human 
fate. 

Ministers of humflnfate.'-^tie means 
the passions, and all the dangers and 
diseases of human life which be enu- 
merates in tiie sQcdeedin^ stanza«-'«-he 
calls them the murthVbtis band becatkse 
they destroy. 

Ambush. — When people are at war 
they soilietimes conceal a band of 
troops in a wood, or in some hollow, 
or behind a hill, to rush out upon the 
eneihy ^denly—- ^men so placed are 
said to be in artibttsh-^the ^ord is not 
derived from bushes. 

Ah f tell tkem thty Ate nien. 

This beantifi^ hne expresses in a 
few words, that these children are ex* 
^osed to aH the «f% to vi^hich men are 
liUble. 
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«<Th^8e shall ^e fury Passions tear. 
The vtiltores of the mind. 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaiiv the secret lieart ; 
AjidSsfy wan, and faded Care,> 
Grim-visag'd comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart." 

i%e*e.— That is to say, some of 
these yoang yictiins. ^ 

Fury PassioM. — Passions as dread- 
l«rl as faries : let the Itttlp reader look 
into Lempriere's Classical Dictionary 
for the Faries. 

VuUures of the mind. — The vulture 
IS the most ravenous of all the birdiiH 
of prey; it feeds upon.clircasses and 
tears th*m to pieced with its beak« 
The pasiAons are . therefore called 
^' The Vultures of the mind." 
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Disdainful anger ^ SfCr— Each of tb^ 
passions is described with an appro- 
priate or suitable epithet. - 

Sorrow^ s piercing dart. — Putting sor- 
row the last in this series of evils is a 
fault in the poet ; it is what is called 
an anti'ctimaa: — or what is opposite to 
a climax ; which is a figure of speech 
that raises the interest of what is 
spoken of from one step to another. 
An anti climax or the bathos, on the 
contrary, descends from what is high 
and^ magnificent to what is low and 
vulgar. 

** Ambition this shall tempt to rise^ 

Then whirl the wretch from high^ 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try 

And hard Unkindness' altered eye. 
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Thit mocks the tear, it fl>rc*d to flow : 
And keen Remorse with blood defil'dt 
And moodj Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe." 

AnibHwh, tfc. — Ambition/ False- 
hood, &c. arg all personified^ and the 
effects of these evils are irepresented 
as Actions of these personages. 

This — niean« this boy. 

Chrinmng Infamy. — Herelnfamy a)so 
is made a person, and is supposed to 
mock the wretbb wfoo is rendered in- 
famous — this pers^ifiesitiofn is perhaps 
too bold. 

Remorse. — ^Is thesorro w, despair^and 
terror which tlie guilty feel when they 
reflect tijJon theiir crimes ; particularly 
when the criminal has shed human 
blood. 

Moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest w6e. 
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This 13 the most horrid picture of 
human misery, ^ 

Moodt/— seems here to signify some- 
thing more than angry; which is the 
general signification given by Johnson 
— it seems here to denote the peculiar 
tenacity or obstinacy with which the 
mind holds to one temper, mode^ or 
disposition* 

*« Lo, in the vale of years beneathr 

A grisly troop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their Queen ; 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins. 

That every labouring sinew strains. 

Those in the deeper vitals rage ; 

Lo, Poverty to fill the band, 

That numbd the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-consuming Age." 

The vale of years.— Life is some- 
times considered as a journey, be- 
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-ginning at the bottom of a hill in 
yoath^ which is climbed as we advance 
in middle age to its summit, and down 
which we rapidly descend in old age—* 
t^ bottom of this hill is therefore called 
by the poet the vale of years. 

The valeofyesu-sis a Scriptural ex- 
pression. 

Pain^l family o/*JeaM.— -Diseases 
are with propriety called the family of 
«deatlu 

Mare hideous than their queen. 

There is no authority for putting 
death in the feminine gender in our 
language. Death is feminine in Latin, 
French, and in Italian. 
* Thisy that, and those, in the foU 
hwing Kne^— mean, This disease, that 
disease, and /Ao^ diseases which maj 
be called the family of death. 
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Fi<a&.r-Th<¥se pfut& of the hnv^m 
body uppu which life iii^e4iat(e)y.d(e- 
pends* , 

With tVy Aoiwi?.— Poye>rty i^ reprp* 
i^ent^ a^ imoo^iqg the fa,caltii» like 
frost. 

*' To each his sulfinriogs ; all are men. 

Condemned alike to. groan; 

The tender for another's pain, ' ' 

Th* unfeelbg for his inrn. 

Yet, ah ! why should they knowiheir &ta? 

Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly ffies. 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more, where ignoraiice is bliss^ 

Tis folly to be wise.'' 

To each his sufferings. — There is no 
verb in this senteiio<p. The. verb are 
or belong is understood. 

TV unfeeling for his own. — There 
-»n apparent contradiction in this 



fi^A^; ]Mr i^n ttiat mw groan for 
hisgufferinor^ ^hg does npt feci? Un- 
f^^lJQg hejf^, is iM|e4 comparatively, 
^d.ffiga^s^todespjribe a, mau who has 
jiQt^ Wttcjv %1'^S 9y sympathy a^ 
othej:^ b^ve iqr ^Ijpijf feUow^<?reatur^s, 
but who from selfishness feels bitterly 
hi»^FAmiffiwi»g9% 

Bui at! TvKy sjioyld they know their 

fate. 
/ ,^e,.|pet j^iflijr ^rej(|urp8 to.the^ chiU 
^fp, ^. whqg^ h* h»4.been sp^jakiag, 
and says it is b^eM^ u^t tfl t^U them of 
the evil fate to which they are des- 
tined. 

Since sorrow never comes too latCy jfc. 

These two lines express a very com- 
mon sentiment in very common lan- 
guage. 



xs 
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Thought would destroy their paradise. 
Paradise isT the name in Scripture 
for the garden of Eden^ where Adam 
and Eve were placed by Providence j it 
from hence became a term exbressive 

of any extraordinary state of happir 

ness. 

The word paradise sometimes is apr 
plied to represept that state, of falsp 
happiness with which fools, deceive 
themselves^ by indulging vain ima- 
ginations— this is called ^Ube fod's 
paradise." Perhaps the poet bad 
this idea in bis thoughts. 



ODE TO FANCY. 



^^ O Pai'ent of each hearenly muse. 
Thy spirit o'e^ my soul difiuse ; 
O'er all my artless song preside. 
My footsteps to thy temple guide, 
lb oflter at thy tUrf-built shriiie 
In golden cups| no costly wine» 
Mo murder'd firsdiogof the flock. 
But floiirersy and honey from the rock.** 

Wharton, 

Fancy is here called the parent of 
the Muses^ because all true poetry is 
full of images taken from the imagfi- 
nation or the fancy. In the heathen 
mythology, the Muses were said to be 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne 
or Memory. For an account of them 
flee Lempriere*8 Dictionary. 
£ 2 
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To offer at thy turf-built shrine 
In golden cups, (Sf c. 

By the arrangement af the words 
in this sentence the poet might be sup- 
posed to say, that be ^o«id offet ia 
golden cu^l^ Witt6 thai hs Aol ^stly, — 
whereas he meiatis to say, that he will 
not offer costly wine, nor make his 
offering in golden cu^ 



Wutim) in tkig 9twtv^ 

A^ ^l commanding magic wand. 

Ma^.-^¥otmeriY when mMiidbd 
wer« more iglidrant than they if e ^ 
present, it was hielievtd that timre were 
personis, who h&d pt)wer to do isup^fka^ 
tural tfaiagSy or tfatzvgs out of tb^ ^^tik^ 
mon course of natttre, Urnid which ^bh^ 
other uten can pn*fern^ These peii^soafi 
were called magicfans «fr 8<>iiteriefs ; 
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and it was sappobed that they were as* 
sisted by wicked spirits or devils. All 
these notions were not only confused 
and indistinct, bist atlerly false: this 
very indistinctness and confusion^ how- 
ever, raised a kind of fear and awe in 
the midds of the vulgar^ which in- 
clined them to believe whatever was 
said to them by these magicians or sor- 
cerers. 

At present there is no part of the ci« 
vilized world where such idle stories 
are believed. Why these magicians 
are represented as carrying a wand, 
and why that wand was supposed 
to have secret powers of assisting 
magicians in their incantations or 
magic son^ is not known. The 
rods of the Egyptian magicians are 
the first magic wands that are read of. 
A great number of the prodigies or 
E 3 
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view of nature* The silent groves 
the sequestered cell, the bubbliDgf 
brook, the plaintive notes of the ring- 
dove, and the song of the nightingale, 
become associated with the feelings df 
poetic enthusiasm, anid they hi^ve 
been the ccmstant theme w subject of 
poetical description from thb first ages 
of the world. 

With Spencer through a fairy grove. 

* Spencer one of our earliest and bedt 
poets wrote a poem callefd the Fairy- 
queen — ^therefore he is spoken of here 
as wandering through a fairy grove. 

<< Me Goddess bjr tbe rigM hand lead 
Sometimes through the yellovr mead, 
Where joy and white robed peace resort, 
AiiA Venus keeps her festive court ; 
Where mirth and youth each evening meet 
And h'ghtly trip if^ii nimble feet. 
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Koddif^ their Ulr crdUFMd hmiB ' 

Where laughter rose-lip*d Hebe leadg ; 
'Wliere Echo walks Bteep^faiUd ftmoi^g, 
ListningtothtoSlm^rd'tMng^^' '• 

Me goddess hy the tight hand Uctd. 

Th4^ whole poem is att uiid{sg:iil«ed 
imitation of Miltoa's AUegn and B^n- 
seroso — the imitaticm is so exact as to 
determine by which hand the goddess 
should \etA him. Miltoti, howeter, 
distinctly gives the right hand plate 
with gr^t civility to the mountain 
fiytnph sweet Liberty. But otir poet 
tak^s the poi^t 6f honour (the tight 
side) to himself. 

Hebfe is the godd^ks bf chifeeriPiilness^ 
her history Yuay bfe found in liempnere. 
She was cup-bearer td the gbdsj who 
diiank nectar and eat ambrpsla instead 
of wine. 
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Mirth imd ^mith each evenitiif meet 

Each evening^ is not poetic — at eve- 
tiing wonld have been better. 

And lightly trip with nimble feeti 
Imitated from Milton^s Allegro^ 
^' Come and trip it as you go'' 
Nodding their lily-cf^on)ned /leadH. 

This beautiful description brings the 
figures^ as it were, before the eye. 

Echo — is here beautifully intro- 
duced a&roaming among the rocks and 
mountains listening to the song and 
music of the shepherd. Echo is fabled 
to have been a beautiful female who 
pined away till nothing but her voice 
remained, which still is heard amon^ 
the rocks and woods repeating the 
last part of every sound that reaches 
them. 
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r ff Yet not these ilowery fid^ of joy 
Ciu^loDg my pensive mind employ; 
Haste, Fangr, from these scei^es of folly 
To meet the matrc^n Melancholy ; 
Goddess of the tearful eye, 
"IjnKat.l^yes to ^old her arms and sigh I 
Let us If ith silent footsteps go 
To charneis and the house of woe* 
To gothic churches, vaults, and tombs, 
^iVhere ewh sad night some virgin comet^, ^ 
With throbbijf g breast ai^d fad^d cheel^ 
Her promised bridegroom s urn t»aeek. 
Or to eoioe Abbey s mould'riog towers. 
Where to avoid cold winter^s showers, 
The naked beggar shivering lies» 
While whirlii^ tempests round her rise^ 
And trembles lest the tott'ring wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall/' 

The whole of this passage is in imi- 
tation of the Penseroso. Wbsirton has * 
joined tl^^ two subjects of mirth and 
melap^holy in one poj^m, and in the 
succeeding stanza he seems to have In 



45 one 70 panot^ 

Tiei;^ Q<4liiw*i Od« to Fmt wkieh ha^ 
been already menttoned hi Poetrj^ Ex* 
plained for yonnjg P6op!ei 

Pensive.— Thmi%kti\Ai . 

Charnels. — Places in chnrch-yards 
where the bones 9f the dead are kept. 

It prqp^rly me9A39 wj^r^bodi^ are 
kaptr^fi^ the Ifttin word eamu^ flesh. 

Jlie itaked beggar shweHng lies^ SfC. 

TbMf k ^ aMbU(»a,pf|^%ff^$ Pff idea 
can fiU Uie mind ^ilk jnof^ com- 
passion than that of a wt^tehedy bouse- 
less mother, . being Qblij^ed to' take 
shelter during; the night under a 
building which she fears the storm 
will blow dgwA upp^ . h6r sleeping 
children. 



^ Now let kne louder strike the lyre, 
• For nyliearigkHirs^vtiti mart j|dfi#et 

^ XfiieUI£iflw»|li«idii«ii)if»t 
My big tumultuous bosom beat; 



I 
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A tbouBand widows' ahriiek^ J^ l^r. 
Give me another horse, I cry, 
Lo the base Gallic squadrons fly :-^ ' 
'Whence is thit f age ?— iWiat ipint, '8*f , ' 
To battle hurries ueiMray? -i . 
, ' 'Xi9 FMqr, ili k«ir fi^ry car, 
. TrwspfwtSjiaetotbeiiiickcstwar, . • 
Ther^ whirls m^ o'er the hills a( slain, , 
^here tumult and destruction reighV 
^|i(ltere mad with pain the* WoundeS steed 
Tlraaiplef the ^Dg and the dead:/ ' >. 
l¥lwri)«|Bii^ttrrar»|alks4a^n|» .; , ;,= 

And pointing to the ensanguine^ field 
Shakes his dreadful Gorgon shield/^ ' 

Strike the tyre^-^lfhe lyre is % mmt- 
-eal itiflltrain«iit no longer in use > but 
among the ancients it wis comviet^l 
M Mile of the iMgiiia, eiisigtMi oi* niarks ^ 
of distinction of Apollo. It was saidiUslt 
M ei^cnry was the inTenterof tke lyre, 
aoid tkat he sold his iiirvec^n to ApoHo 
w 
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for the cadficeug, a rod with two 
snakes twisted round it. This rod 
had various wonderful powers attri- 
bute to it y an account of which may 
be found in Lempriere. 

ifeely jfc.<— The poet uaagines that 
his bosom swells with high thoughts 
and warlike sentiments, that he hears 
t^e iioise$ that accompany war* and 
that he sees the enemy flying before 
him, and like a true finglishman, he 
supposes that the enemy must be Gallic, 
that i^, French. 

The remainder of this passage is 
sublime from its being terrific. The 
giant terror is describe^ with wonderful 
force and effect. 

Ensanguined^r^A poetical word for 
bloody. 

Garyan shield^^^Thh Gorgon shield 
i» pf great notoriety in heathen my- 
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tbology. The Owgon's bead W8» Btfulp^ 
toifed'on the shield of Mmerva,- and it 
excited such terror as benumbed the 
beholder. The story of this faaotous 
head is told at length in Ovid's me* 
tamorpboses, and may be foand, bdt 
Bot complete, in Lempriere's Die- 
tt^iary, Persens the son of Jupiter 
and Danae, by the assistanee of Mir 
nerya> Mercury, and Pluto, cut off 
the head of Me^sa^ who had the tre« 
meudous faculty of turning every body 
whom she fixed b^r eyes upon to stone, 
Minerva furnbked him with a polished 
shield which b# used as. a glass, and 
by looking at the re^exion of: Medusa 
in this shield, he cut off her head .with 
$ sword called Herpe or Uarpen, 
which Vulcan had given to him* He£ 
sister Gorgons, "ivho were immortal^ 
would have soon destroyed him had he 
f2 
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noi b«m¥ rendered in ttiifil»}6 by a belsMC 
whkh b«d be^n^tdti to him by Fltlto# 

The htsltttet of Pltito might tepreMnt 
mweef (ft d^fknem* M^clusa was one 
ef tbr^ ntstars who ireigiied in three 
isldndstiear' Afficii;)4t M^tAs gaid tb^ 
tb^y had faiat; 011^ e5ie, becaatie 0110 
witejimirti6t^i(Phbre«s) managed aH 
tb^ i ^aiaifSy I und PersbM stealing' 
^ «y«, mejti^t ibirt hey.toidk the shifK^m 
whicfa!thi»ttiitiiistfev was ^oing from one 
island ;to aiiipther. It was also iMd 
that tfaeifta beantifal ladies^ bad biifeo&e 
todb, that i:» to sayy that itua same wim 
Hftkiislef klane supplied -the doitainiond 
of bis three sovereigfds wkh provi* 
mm. 

After variotis adventares^ tbe head 
of M eda«a> dmt petrified or turned into 
stofto every persoQ who bebdd it/ wa» 
plated on the ehield ^ Minervn^ 
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wEioh shield was called her «gis--»and 
the Gorgon or Medusa's head ever irfW 
was an emblem of terror. 

*' Oh guide me from this horrid gcene 
To high arch'd walks and alleys green/' 

The succeeding lines are but indif- 
ferenty and are not suited to the reA 
of the poem, they are therefom 
omitted here. 

'* When young eyed Spring profusely throws. 
From her green lap the pink and ro56^ 
When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender tale^ 
When Autumn cooling caverns fieeis, 
And stains with wine his jolly cheeks i 
When Winter like poor pilgrim old, 
' Shakes his silver beard with cold, 
At every season let my ear 
Thy solemn whispers Fancy hear/' 

When yaun0 eyed 5JpWii5r.-*»Spring 
F 3 
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ift loalkd jpDiiog leyed because it it Ike 
yeodifof the yeftr* / 

Throws from her yree» U^ the pink 
and rose. — -This is a distinct and pleas-* 
ing imas^ej £he beautiiiil contrast of 
green and rosy red, and the propriety 
ef ^ling the lap of ^eart^ gresHy is 
agreeable to ev»ery r^ader^ 

When the soft turtle tffi. 

, Tib^p tiwUeteUin^h^,taJ^^^ai!9um£ 
is only A fUMriiciii mtfttaet-wi mtax}-- 
ducing that time i^f the y^T. 

And stains with wiwe.— Aqtrimii is 
the season of the yinlji^j^ wten .wine 
is m^de» • 

Like a piiffrimrM^e-^^iiffAaiB^m 
persons, who tfa^dled fmm- home to 
distant counttie^ froto tn6tiv\es of xle- 
votiott^ Jthgjf are g^AeraUy ^spojaen of 



M pqrsoqg n^ir&^Mt w^b age and £ak 

Solemn wk^pers^^^V^incy i» saidAp 
whisper, becaiisie what ^h^ 3Ugg«^s is 
iu^9iwu:poly ip ^e persiMis ,w«b(> are 
«iiff«Mied ito listan to her- 

^* Oh warm entliusiastic maid« 
Without thy powerful vital aid, * * 

Thatbreatheg an energy divine, . , . . , 
Thajtjjiyes a souLto«ev^fyline. j^ ^ 
' Ne'er may I striv^ wth.li|^8^r0f^i^e . \ 
To utter an unhallpwedstraiiw ., .- ,,^ - 
Nor dare to touch the sftcred strtruL ., 
Save wh^n with smilesthou bid's^ me^ingv' 

JEm^rjfj/.. — A Jbroe. «r. {)v9iyi^r joif ex- 
ertion. . ; / % / 

A stmli'-^WiiimA^ ^aney poMry is 
like a f>ody-«^^ithdirf;^ scml. 

JPro/«ne.-^Kooe but certain p.ei:$ons 
were admitted ipto certain parte of 
the temples of the ancients, which 
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were called sometimes fanes. Thofse 
who were kept without were pro-fane^ 
or excluded from the fane. 

JJallawed — made holy. 

Save when with smiles.'-^The poet 
expresses a hope that he may never be 
tempted to sing save (except) when 
Fancy inspires him. 

«< Oh htar my prayer^ oh hither come, 
From thy lamented Shakespeare's tomby 
On which thou lov'st to sit at eye. 
Musing o'er thy darling grave ; 
Oh ! queen of numbers once again 
AnimAI some chosen swain. 
Who filled with unexhausted fire. 
May boldly smite the sounding lyre ; 
May rise above the rh3rming throrig. 
And with some new unequall'd sttng. 
O'er all our listening passions reign ; 
O'erwhelxn our souls with joy and piin^ 
Wilii terror shake, with pity move. 
Rouse with revenge, or melt with love/ 
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S^nkespeare^s tomb^ — It i# said by 
the first of ctitics, that it is the end of 
tragic; : po^tcy to purify , the $|opl by 
terror and pity* These •Uniefl of Whar- 
ton while they' pdint out 'tb« true 
gourdes of poetry, are theinselvel an 
example of tl^e excelleace to Which 
they excit^i The poet spppof^ ?ancy 
to dwell m tb^ tomb of Sh^etpfare, 
who is by MHtoit called Paiiey'W'^hild. 

Queen of numbers. — Poetry is s6me- 
iiin«s called numbers, because Verse 
has A particular number^ and musie 
particular DaeMOf'ea which eonsiikate 
h«irnioiiy/ 'fVt^ey ir here called the 
ilMen of numbei^^ that is to say, >queeii 
of poetry. 

'Swnte^% vised as being a stronger 
eicpreflfsi^m ttian sMke^ 

Rhyming throng . — Those who write 
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indifferent poetry which isdistingub^ed 
from prose only by rhyme. 

<< Oh deign t'attend his evening walk^ 
With him in groves and grottoes talJki 
Teach him to scorn with frigid art. 
Feebly to touch the enraptured heart; 
Like lightning let his mighty verse 
The bosom's inmost foldings pierce ; 
With native beauties win applause 
Beyond cold critic's studied laws. 
Oh let each Muse's fame increase. 
Oh bid Britannia rival Greece 1'' 

Tattend—wovld be better " attend*^ 
without the preposition/ a mode of 
writifig allowable in poetry. 

His evening walk.-^HiH refers to the 
swain, for whom the poet invoke 
Fancy. 

* These last lines are inferior to the 
.rest of the poenv; but Wharton wished 
to end it with a compliment to his own 
country. 
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OR THE KISE OF WOMAN. 

BY PARNELL. 



<<ln days of yorj^, no matter where or wheot 
'Twaa e^er the low creation awarm^d with men» 
That one nronie^ua» sprung of heavenly Urth 
(Our auihoffs song can witness) Uve^on fartt^i 
He carved the turf to mould a nunily fnune^ 
And stole from JoTe his animating flame ; 
The sly contrivance o'er Olympus ran^— 
Wlien thus the momarch of the stars bega^.** 

Faraell with much address pcnnts 
cmt that. hU story is entirely faholoii^y 
by leaving the time and place of the 
action uDdetermined — -this he does 
by saying, no matter where nor 
when. , 

^Tmas eWihe law creation swurwC 4 
with men. 
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That is, before mWf Were created — 
e'er, and erst, mean before-^ 

Prometheus spruug from heavenly 
birth. 

Prometheos was fabled (said in 
fabler) to . be the. son. pf tag^^ 
' Clytfietoe^ Th^ aU^y. pf f^^m^thfi^ 
hMi}^g ' fertti^ ' «/ tnaii of itrky^ afi^ 
having ktelen fire fi*6m't!iii fAftflAt 
of the sun* to ^ive life to. the figure^ 
whiclji , ti^ ; forjife^ i5UQd , also the fa]Wl^ 
of Pandora, are told in Hesiod. 

Ttts* feible tras also chosen by 
'^sciiy!tis,i!he f taker of tragedy, <m hk 
ftrst alttefnpt upon Hie Atihen&an fttage*. 
— He wrote three trag^ies on this «ib* 
ject — th* first wMeh related the «tory 
which is the subject of PameUV)pe«te 
■feloirtj'thc second, wW!A relaWaft^e 
punishment of Promethero is *till pre- 
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liverADce from this puniskm«nt is 
lost* • •.■/•••'••=' v^'-!^- '^" 

The account of what Prometheus 
had done wa^tjiiickly repcirtfed athdng' 
the gods on Olympusi' ' * c - " ; 

T7ie monarch of the stajy—T^^ltiYS 
here mean th^ heavens i<i g^hferal — 
Jiipiter IS called in Home^ the tloud- 
collecting Jupiter. I do not recoUfcct 
that he is any where in Homer called 
the monarch bt" the stari. * . ' 

♦ The Prometheiw of JEschyliBS wjhiqk ttill 
remains is beautiAilly transla1;ed Ijy' rotter, to 
whom th6 f^niald' seit are 'highly iddebt^d for 
his having opened to their eyes the rich treasures 
of ancihttt CMfic ^oeQj* — To U^« we.mtof^ 
strongly recMunvdiiil Ab fenMi'a£'thm ttA- 
gediesy aiid'iiti{flietk9ikr.#e%idiiiat thryehfaAa 
to fJwtmMMkjtm itei^ berpM^H^iakate 
subject of Prometheus is the lesson of the day. 

G 
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'^ Oh! verted in artoi whose dwoEig thoughts m- 

pir^ 
To kindle elay with never dying fire.'* 

Jupiter is here supposed to be 
speaking to Prometheus — versed in 
^rt»— acquainted with arts. 

Never dyiiig fire. — The fire of life 
which continues to animate man^ 
kind. 

•* Enjoy thy glory past, that gift be thine ! 
The next thy creature meeU be fairly minp/* 

That gifif means the gift of life. 
The next gift, means woman. 

^^Bttt such a giftf a vengeance so designed 
As soils the wisdom of i| God to findf 
A pleasing bosom cheats a specious ill, 
1/^^hichfelt they curses yet covet still to feeL'^ 
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Specious tflL — Specious iU« means 
what has at first a tempting appear- 
ance^ but ivhat afterwards i^ found 
to be hurtful. 

" He Mid— and Vulcan stiaight tbe Sire oom- 



To temper mortar with ethereal bands, 
Id luch a shape to mould a rising lair, 
As virgin goddesses are proud to wear; 
To make her eyes with diamond water shine, 
And form her organs for a voice divine/' 

In the first line the word Yalcaii is 
so placed as to appear at first sight 
to be the nominative case; but in 
fact the sire (father) or Jupiter m the 
nonainative case. 

iHortar— clay;— eMerea^heavenlju 

l>uimoiidivaler—^the lustre or shining 

of a diamond is called its fWiter. — Thus 

a valuable jewel of this sort is called 

a diamond of the first water. 

G 2 
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««'tw«iith|«ithe«m.{Mrd«ii|ed,.<iif Paw«r«Mred, 
And wof ked 4Pd wpjQdered at ^e work be mad^ 
The fairest, softest, sweetest form beneath, 
Kow made fo seem^ now more than seem, to 
breathe." . . . i 

The power— ^Yu\cn.n/ " , 

Beneath-^ngan earth. , 

Now mflide to seem ta Wei^be^ novr 
made not only to seom, but act«ial]y 
to breathe. 

<< As Vulcan eniSf the ckeerful qveon of charms. 
Clasped tl^a new panting creature in her arms. 
From this embrace a fine ccxnplexion flpi:ead» 
"Vyhere mingled whiteness glow'd with softer red^ 
Then in a kiss, she breathed her various arts. 
Of trifling prettily, with wounded hearts; 
A nitkd £m< leveylittt still a changing mind, 
Thpjifti alR^eted, And.the glano^ dofifln'dt • 
The meet, coAfasJAg iHiveh, jth^ secret wiak, • 
The gentle swimming walk, the courteous sink^ 
The stare for strangeness fit, for scorn the frown, 
For decent yielding^ looks dedinikig down, • 
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Gay mmt^ to o&wtKtf April ahowen to more^ 
And all the nature^ all the art of lovo/' 

After Yulcan had breathed life into 
the newly . formed creature, woman, 
each of the gods and goddesses are 
sopposed to endow, or make her pos- 
sessed of some agreeable or useful 
quality, — ^Venus the queen of Beauty 
breathes into her with a kiss, fina 
complexion and all the arts of co« 
qaetry, with which silly women en. 
deavour to attract the notice of more 
silly men.-'— April showers, mean tears 
thstt pasa away suddenly, and that seem 
as the fair one smiles through her 
tears to be like the light showers of 
April, through which the sunbeams 
appear. 

** Oold sceptered Juno next exalts the Mt, 
Her touch eadowi her with uaperious air, 
g3 
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SclC4«kliiig AiACSTr higkly 'CMitod prfdK 
Sirong flovei^gti willy wkh^me ^tiiM 46 €hSdk^ 
For which au eloquence that aims to vex 
Wif;i| D^rire. tsajpes ^fi^gor, aoas ^ s^^:.^' 

Gold sceptered Juno — As queea of 
heaven, Junp is represented ais holdings 
9. sceptre, but I do not know that she is 
awy wjjere in Homer called gold scep- 
tered* 

Hiffht^ crested pride, — ^Pride is call- 
ed highly' crestec^, ^because crests, 
which are prbpiedy pliinaes of fea*- 
thers^ are tne usual o^^naipents of «io- 
narcliis; ajjd Warjrior?^ and the height 
of 3uch plu^nes may be supposed to 
be increa^ed^ in proportion to the va- 
nity of the w^^er. 

Somi desire to chide. — The word 
some is here ironical — ^the author 
meau» 40 MpSu^_ ^^tj^AS 4^^ -t^ . ^k^^ 



of a womI itaok its ^tiffmiA. tmd liipr^l 
signi«cation---rri«<w*«»€A««, b^pn with 
a person — meaning that certain women 
seem to be supplied fcynatwe With 
pi-oper tierms for scoflfdiVig. 

*f hese fmes are certainly very se- 
vere upon the fetnde sex', but they 
can reliate only to the' lower dasses 
of society, education it 'is to be hoped 
prevents the passion of anger from 
breaking out In unseemly eipression« 
in the highei' classes. 

Arms the ses. — The poet represents 
women as arm^d with words, as they 
are too feeble to defend tbemselves 
in any other manner against the in- 
siilts of the stronger sex. 

'< Minerva,4l(^idi ;po4daM, trained the maid 
To twirl the spindle by the twisting thread, 
Toxfix^^ hoom, iiMlcttBt tl^ Beedfl to part» - 
Cross tbe.ioflg4v^, an4 close die web with art; 
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A useful gift; but wBorprofiiseexpenoet 
WIiatwoi4d'ofliMhioiistftfc»itoriii^ft^ 

To twirl the «pincife.— Formerly the 
spinniDg lyaa performed by whirling 
a spindle from time to time with 
one hand, while the thread was twiisted 
Vith the other^ and wound roond Uie 
distaff. Spinning wheiels were not 
invented as early as looms, — winch 
last are mentioned frequently in the 
old^^testament, and in Homer. 

A useful gift. — The poet is obliged 
to acknowledge the utility of the 
arts of spinning and weaving, wo- 
men*s work; but to carry on his sa- 
tire, he adds, that diese arts have 
produced all the folly and all the ex« 
pence of ever changing fashion; 

<< YouQg Hermes next, a close contriving god. 
Her brows encircled with hu serpent rod. 
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Then>plot8^aadlW^«DClaBi£fidkJietil^^ . I 
The yiev* of ^««dni§.ani'r«i» mipAr g|i«» x 
And for a cqinfbft} itt.the fttsrlage fife^ t - / \ 
ThefiiUepilf«riiigtea|iar:i>fawi£B;^ . 

. Tounff Herme^. — Hermes another 
name, f^r Mercury, wfeo was conai. 
dar^d' fts the gpd of traffic or trade^ 
whetbe;r honest or dishonest. He is 
alwjiiy3 repvesented with a. ca,ducei|s 
in bis band) which is a rod witb smaU 
wingsi at the top and two serpents twi- 
ning round it io opposite directions. 
Sesides the c^duceus Mercury is re- 
presented with a winged cap called 
petam^, and, with wings at his heels 
irbich aa-e called talaria^ Th^§e wing? 
dejiQtpd his swiftness as naesisep^er of 
the g*pd^.^ i , . ; : . ^ 

*« Fufl on llie ftirhls feefttns A^boBo Hung, 
And fond persuasion tipp'd her easy tongue, , 
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He gate ber worda where oily flattery lajrs^ 
Tbe {ilewmgcolottn of the artof praiae^ 
A wit, tq aeandal ez^usitdy prooe, 
That frets another's.spleen to eore its owa.^ 

Apollo who was at the same time 
the Sun, and the god of eloquence 
and poetry, is properly said to fling his 
beams upon his new creature (Pan- 
dora) to inspire her with eloquence. 
From this idea of Apollo, were taken 
the metaphoric expressions, rays of 
genius, beams of imagination, blaze of 
eloquence, flashes of wit, &c. 

Where oity flattery. -^Oily from the 
smoothness and softness of flattery, — 
the epithet oily is also proper as it is 
connected with the idea of laying co- 
lours, which are mentioned in the next 
line — colours are i^suaUy mixed with 
oil. 
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A nnt to scandal exquisite^f prone* 

Prone, means incUned to«~In the 
time of Pamell the fair sex were 
not well educated — conseqaently they 
had not so many subjects of con- 
versation as at present— dress and 
scandal were then the most usual sub* 
jects of conversation in the assemblies 
of ladies; at present there are many 
subjects of literature, and objects of 
tcience, upon which Indies cap converse 
with ease and pleasure, |ind conse- 
quently, though dress still continues to 
be a favorite topic, scandal is not so 
exquisitely preferred to other topics of 
conversation 9s formerly — exquisitely^ 
means curioudy sought aifter. Who- 
ever consults the Spectator and the 
works of Swift, will be convinced 
that the minds of the fair sex are in* 
ilnitely improved within the last half 
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cesitcrry. .Cardfl do not now iwcki- 
sitdj iM^rdsi tkc nUeulion At.^Yj^lng 
pavtfes.' fYfli eaprfu libera ^t^erteinlyl 
i|wftil hiTenttcii; they fitted iu{> «i,pr«» 
digioiB Ulink ia society, wad ia somd 
jheasure prevented politics and sfssmdal 
from owcrwhefaaiTig every other ^^^ei 

Tuz^d ^^b^r voipe and;s(^d g piv^etp^ there, 
To make her sense with double charms abound. 
Or make .her lively nonsense pleases, by sound ;* 

Tftr6 teerfed Virgms atfe tlk« nm« 

f.^ U\);tfress tha Biaid tbe }dep4ii|;< ^ap^s br<H]g]i^ 

A fvobe m all th^ flies of beauty wroui^i|;«^ 

^ There is an ingenious ess^y on this subject 
writ^sn some years ago oy tl\e Chevalier' F^iO» 
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*ni6n spread those implements whiehV ulca&'s an 
Had fonhed to merit Cytherea's -beaiC ; * 
The wire' to curl, the close indented comb 
To call the locks that lightlj iKander> home ; 
And chief the mirror, where the ravish d maid 
Beholds and loves^ her own reflected shade.^' 

After the superior Gods and 
Goddesses had bestowed their various 
gifts upon Pandora, the inferior Deities 
are employed in her service. — The 
three Graces Ag^ae, Euphrosyne^ and 
Thalia are engaged in dressing the 
new formed creature. — The poet has 
with great ingenuity introduced the 
modern implements of dress, by sup- 
posing that they had been invented 
by Vulcan to please Venus or <7y- 
therea — ^Venus was so called from the 
islands Cythera near Peloponnesus, 
where ishe was peculiarly worshipped ; 
and nefar which she is supposed to have 
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emerged ;^iii/ thp sea. Tfa^. iwmh 
and the ininrolr werd koosro ioi the 
aijicietitii^ — soft wii^ ww fovmeplf ii^ed 
to fasten up the hair in cuf^; hot 
irons of Y^riow sorjts have been ijsed 
for the same purpose^ by the moderns 
—crisping irons or crisping pin^^ are 
ni^ntioped in the old testam/ei^t. 

Thd comb i$ cs^Ued indented, be? 
cau^e it is cat into tei^th^ dens being 
latin for a tooth— hence the i^am^ 
dentht ^nd denf\fr{ce. 

To fioil tkfi lofiks that Ugh(l^ tv^ndfr^ 

This is 1^ beajntiful line,— we may 
Iwre rwafrk the difference be1twee« 
{«ros«io iwd ppetic dictiop. 

TW . mf^ ^t ^iU9^ Ij^ir — \% 
|ii?<)ijr^rHiM^ <^!« h^ioe Ipcl^ tji^^ 
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wander-^is poetry. — ^For here the word 
can is ti trope — so is the word wait- 
der — 90 is the word Aome. — The cotnb 
here is supposed to be in action— •tf calls 
Ihe fodb.— The locks in the same man- 
ner are represented as having the will 
to wander, and the obedience to re- 
turn. 

Tn^e' Mirror — Tb^ fitist mirrors that 
we read of are mentioned in Exodus^ 
they werfe made of brass — mirrors of 
metal were in common use among the 
Greeks — Mirrors in modern times are 
mad^ of glass, with a metallic covering 
on the back, made of quicksilver. 

Reflected shade — The word shade 
or shadow is made use of in English 
to signify the reflected image of any 
thing. — It is not so in the ancient lan- 
guages or in Frencb-^image is tbe 
term which is empla}'ed in these )«n« 
H 2 
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guages; aad certainly with more pro* 
. priety than shade or shadow is in 
ours. — Shadow is occasioned by the 
privation or absence of light — an image 
is the reflection of any object, and is 
: occasioned by rays of light, which first 
strike upon the object, and which are 
then returned or reflected from the 
mirror to the eye. Besides, a re- 
flected image gives back not only 
the form b«t the colour of the rea- 
lity, a shadow has (in general) no 
colour* 

Sbakspear uses shadow in this 
manner — in Richard the third. • 
Richard exclaims—. 

^* Shine out fair sun till I salute my gl&ss, 
That I may view my shadow as I pass/' 

Fair Flora lent her stores, the purple houi*& 
Confined her tresses in a wreath of flowers ; 
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Within die wrairtib arose a radiant crown, 
A teil pdliicM hung depending down i 
Back roU*d her aiure veil with serpent fold^ 
The parfled border deck'd the floor with gohL 
Her robe (which closely by the girdle brac^di 
Rereal'd the beauties of a slender waist) 
FleWd to the feet to copy Vtnns' air. 
When Venue' etetuee hare a vobt to wt$r« 

The purpk Hours — The purple of 
the ancients, it is generally believed, 
was nearly the same as our scarlet.-'-^ 
The Hours are sometimes in English 
poetry called rosy, bull do not re- 
member that they are any where 
called purple^ in ancient or modern 
poetry, except in this poem of Par- 
ncl'si 

Gray has the following lines, 

Lo wheife the fOgy bosomed hours 

Fair Venus' train appear ; 
Disclose the long Expected flowers, 

An^wake the purple year. 
H 3 
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The year is called purple because 
spring, which is the pavt here spoken 
of, produces rosy flowers. 

Why the Hours are chosen to supply 
the place of the Graces jn dressing 
Pandora, I do not know, — they, how- 
ever dress her very, becomingly*— afiter 
they have bound a garland of flowers 
round her tresses or locks of hair, they 
place a radiant crown within the 
garland. . 

Radiant crown — radiant properly 
means throwing out rays — this shews 
that the crown was of jewels — ^A veil 
peUucid^ transparent — depending^ hang- 
ing down yrom — ^the radiant crown. 

*^ Biach rolVd her azure veil with serpent 

four 

The poet describes the graceful 
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folds of the veil with iquch taste ;•«*- 
the serpentine line has, Uy a very ioge- 
nioos artist, been considered: as the 
line of beauty— 4^at author, Hog^artb, 
in his *^ analysis of beauty/^ has perhaps 
carried this idea too far, but th^ book 
contains a great deal of useful and 
entertaining information* 

Thepurfled border — purfled means 
embroidered — A modern beauty could 
not be drest with more elegance — 
what a beautiful figure wpuld Pan- 
dora with her box make at tt. mas- 
querade. \ 

ParneFs description of the toilette 
of his heroine was probably suggested 
by the following description of the toi- 
lette of Juno^ s^e the fourteenth book 
of HoiEner, line lOl.^ 



* Pope's TrandatioD of tbe Iliad« 

/ 
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^'^ Swift to her bright apartment she repairs. 
Sacred to drett, and beauty's pleasing cams 
Wfth siuU divine, had Vuloaa form'd liie bow*r, 
Safe from access of eadi mtrudiag pov'n 
Touched with her secret key, the doors unfold, 
Self-clo8*d behind her shut the Yalves of gold ; 
Here, first she bathes ; and round her body poun 
Soft oHs of fragrance, and ambrosial showers : 
The winds perfumed, the bafasy gale cmriBff 
Thro' heav'n, tim* earth, and aU tV aeiial way ; 
Spirit divine ! whose exhabtiop^eets 
The sense of Grodsi with more than mortal sweets. 
Thus while she breath'd of heav'n, with decent 

pride 
Heir artful maM the radiant tresses t/d; 
Part on her head i« shining ringlets roXFi^ 
Part o'er her shoulders waved ISke melted gold. 
Around her next a beav'nly mantle flowed. 
That ridi with Pallas' laboured colburs glowU 
Large dasps of gold, the fbldKngs gathered rouitd^ 
A golden itone her swelling boecte bemsd. 
Far beamhig pendanttf USMfcle in Im mt^ 
.Each gem illumined with a triple Hiar. 
Hien o'er her head^ she casts a veil mdre while 
than neir Ultu im(m/«d AuatUngavtbe light, 
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Last^ her fair feet celestial sandals grace. 
Thus issuing radiant. With majestic pace. 
Forth from the dome th* imperial Goddess mores^ 
• And calls the mother of the sniiles and loves/' • 

We may observe that Parnel with 
. great judgment avoids in his descrip- 
tion several adventitious ornaments 
of the toilette which would not have 
suited the first appearance of Pandora. 
She has no pendants in her ears, and 
is sophisticated with no perfumes. — 
Ear-rings were invented at a very early 
period; they are repeatedly mentioned 
in the old testament ; whence it appears 
that they must have been among the 
Jews and the Egyptians common or- . 
namentsy as a sufficient nuinber could 
be collected to make the golden calf. 
Not only earrings but nose jewels were 
in use among the Jews ; whether this^ 
invention arose from refinement or 
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from a love of fancy, which is common 
to the most ignorant savagesj is ques- 
tionabIe.*^Tbe inhabitiints of some of 
the South Sea Islands had ornaments 
hanging from their noses. 

To our prejudiced eyes these ap- 
pendages would not appear very a!- 
luring, but if it were to become the 
fashion, no lady could be admired 
without them. — From which it must 
be admitted that the taste for dress and 
beauty is purely arbitratyf or according 
to the will of any set of people; and that 
it depends upon associations formed 
in our minds by accidental circum- 
stances, — peaked stays, high heeled 
shoes, long treble ruffles, adventitious 
protuberances of cork, and various 
other fantastic and useless attempts 
to improve the female figure have suc- 
ceeded each othen— *At presentinl813. 
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the dress of women is i^jiparenily more 
consistent with convenience and com- 
mon sense than at any period within 
oar memory-*-whether this arises from 
the improved education of the fair 
MX, or from accident, is a question 
not very difficult to solve. 

A taste for the fine arts has been 
of late years prodigiously diffused in 
Europe— rthe modeb of antiquity sir^ 
before the pnblio eye in. various pi^ 
pular books, and in the windows 
of every print shop. At Paris the 
JxMuvre was ope^ to the public inr 
diacriminately . The mnniftcent public 
spirit pf the Bfarquis of Stafford, of 
|>>rd Qrosvenor, IVJlr* Hope, Mr. An*^ 
gerstein^ and of many pther judicioqs 
poUectors, and lately, to the honour 
pf £!iig)and, the free admittance to 
^ ^ritiiG^ BjLuseun^, wl^ph h^s been 
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granted by Parliament, have sTwaken-' 
ed a general taste for the arts in 
Britain.* 

But to return to Pandora. 

*<Tke ne^-sprung creature finished thas for 

^arms 
Adjusts jteej!^ habit) practises her charms, 
With blushes glows, or shines with lirely smiles, 
Connrms her will, or recollects her wiles. 
Then o6riscious'of her worth with easy pace 
Glides hy the glassy and. turning, views her &c«/' 

Finishtid^ • for • ' Aamw^^-Made so 
tempting as tb 'be the certain in- 
strument of Jujpiter's Vengeande, by 
bringing etir ^pon the man * whom 
Promretheus • had' itiade. Among the 
arts of W(juetry with which the poet 
has accompli^lied his new-sprnng crea- 
ture, he has tnore than oboe attributed 
to her the power of blushing, at will. 
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This gift has not descended to her 
posterity. 

There is a Trench proverb which 
says distinctly, "iVie rougit pas qui 
veuV* 

The poet represents Pandora as 
reviewing her iiiternal resources for 
conquest, and then conscious of the 
power of her art, she glided by the 
glass, and again glances ^ at her 
charms. 

Famers poem thus continues. 

'< A finer flax than what they wrought belbtei 
Through Time'sdeepc^vethesifllierFates explore; 
^en fix the loom, their fingers nimbly weave, 
And thu« their toili prophetic songai deceive.'' 

The Fates «^re here inti!pd;u,ced as 
prdphesying . the. destiny of woman. 
This gives a variety t ta the poem, 
which shows much art in the poet. 

I 
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There are three Fates whose names are 
Clothoy Lachesisy and Atropos. An- 
cient fable represents them as pre- 
siding at the birth of every child^ 
and the thread of his life was span 
l)y these fatal sisters. Clothe held 
the distaffy La(4iesis spun the thready 
and Atropos (whose name signifies 
infiexihle) cut the thread of existence: 
from this description^ which repre*: 
sents the fates bs , spinsters f Pame| 
goes a step farther and repr'esents 
them as weavers, as weaving the web 
of hHaun dMtisiy~>a» (h^ s|Hn or 
WMYe th^y wmg as folkimr» 

<< Flow i^oiQ the rock my flax, ftnd twtftly fltow^ 
Purfttte tby thread the spiodle runs below, 
A creature fimd and changk^, hit and r^ 
Theereature woman rises now to iM%a^ 
New beauty blooms, a bemrty fiina'4 to fly, 
Newlovab^gini^ alove firpduced to die. 
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New parts distress the troubled scenes of life. 
The fendling mistress and the ndaig wife.'* 

This prophetic song of the Fates 
is beMitiFully written^ the lines are 
UBOommooly melodious; 

New iemil^-^-new compared with 
that of the Nycophs who where sap- 
posed to have ii^babited the earth 
before the creation! of woman. 

A beauty formed to Jly^ <fc. — ^The 
beauty of the nymphs was supposed to 
be immortal. 

Hew parts — by pari the poet means 
a part to be acted as in a drama> 

«' Man bom to labour, all with pains provide ; 
Women have time to sacrifice to pride, 
They want the care of man, their want they know. 
And drees to please with heart alluring show ; 
The show prevailmg, for the sway contend. 
And make a servant where they meet a friend/* 
l2 
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These lines^ I ^m , sorry to say, 
reqaire no explanation, 

.'^Thiisin a thousand wax-erected forts, . 
A loitering race the painful bee supports,' 
Prom sun to sun, from bank to bank he flies. 
With honey loadaliisbag, with wax hist thighs, 
fly wherehe will, at home the race reipain^ 
Prune the silk drdte^ and murmuring eat the 
gain.'* . 

This IS a beautiful simile affording 
1^ great many points of similarity or 
likeness without being too precise. 

Probably it is unnecessary to 
explain these lines, if so, the rea- 
der may pass over their explana- 
tion. 

Wax-erected forts — ^the cells of a 
bee-hive. 

Loitering race — efron^^^— those bees 
whd dd not work. 
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With honey loads his hag^ mth wax 
his thighs. 

Formerly it was supposed that thp 
X¥ax was collected by the bee and 
carried home on his legs — it is now 
known that the substance of which th^ 
trax is composed is swallowed and di- 
gested by the bee. 

Prune the silk dress — To prune, — 
15 t^ set in ^order» to ornament, as 
biids^ are amn fai snootbtbeii: feathets 
witii llmr btftki. 

** Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride. 
Whose temper betMftky the latber^m aide; 
Unlfte ^ teat that AluUe htuMui care^ 
FeJQd to retievi^ 0r ffeeolute to sh^re ; 
Hi^^ the man whom thiu bis stars, advance^ 
The cttne is general, bat ibe blessing dmace/ 



iS 
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t 

We grant. — We^ here means the 
Fates — we grant to man. 

The poet artfully contrives to pre* 
serve the unity of his design in this 
passage. 

His design is to compose a most 
severe satire upon women, and nothing 
can be more sarcastic than attributing 
their only virtues to what they obtain 
from their fathers. 

<< Thus sung the sisters; while the Grdds admire, 
Their beauteous ereature, mad6 for man in ire. 
The young Pandora she, — ^irUom all contend 
To make too perfect, not to gain her end.^' 

The Hster$-^ih^ Fated* 

Madejbr man in ite—IrCf anger— ^ 
this word would probably have not 
been made use of, were it not for the 
sake of the rhyme. 

Pandora — means alUgifled. Each 
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of .^the ^- Gods . was supposed to have 
endowed her. with some .. precious 
gift. — The first man that was formed 
by Prometheus was called Epime- 
tlieus. 

,JH€r end. — The end proposed by 
the Gods in her creation was to tor- 
ment man. 

** Then bid the winds that fly to breathe the 

spring, 
Beturn to bear her on a gentle wing ; 
With wafting airs the winds obsequious blow. 
And land the shining vengeance safe below.'^ 

Obseqmqus — obedient— submissively. 
These lines are particularly melo- 
dious. 

We can imagine -the gentle descent 
of the beautiful tormentor of man- 
kind, with floating , garmeots, sup- 
ported by the western breezes. Calling 
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Pandora a shiniii^ yengfeante^ is a 
utraogr ^^^ appvopriate mefatphmr.. 

<< A golden cofier in her hand she bore, 

The present treacherous, but the bearer more, • 

*Twas fraught with pangs; for Jove orduned 

abore» 
That gold abfliuli wA, 9»d pav^s alteni cb» 1m9^ 
Her gay descent, the man perceived afiii:^ 
Wondering he ran, to catch the faUing star { 
Bttt so fivpfisedx88 n0»0 buH he cda Ml, 
Who loved so quickly, and who lovqd JArWelL'' 

Gai^ cfescettir— Gay fr<im the kvi^ 
Imwf ^ilmg ^btm^ 

These lines are very poeticaL The 
comparing her to a shootmg or fkVtmg 
star is beantifiiT. 

^^ CVer all his vmss tfao wmOmag fUmnhvma^ 
He, calls her nyi»ph> and every n^pbtl&y turn* ^ 
Her form to lovely VentTS he pKtfeip, * 
Of swears that Venus* must be such as hew'. 
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She proud'to rule^Jyet strangely fdnaed id tease; 
Neglects his offers, while. her airs she pbyb; 
Shddts scornful glances from the bended. frown> 
In brisk diswder tipps it up and down^ 
Then hums a careless tune to lay the storm, 
'And sits^ and'blu^hes, siniles and yields in fonn." 

This is an exact and elegant and 
satirical description of a modern coquet. 



4 



Vow take what Jove design'd (she sofUy. cried) 
This box thy portioui and myself thy bride : 
Fir*d with the prospect of the double charms, 
He siiatch d the box, £U)d bride; with eager arms. 
Unhappy m^n ! to whom so bright she 'shone. 
The fatal gift, her tempting self> unknotrn !" 

With the utmost malice of satire, 
Pamel represents the woman as be- 
ing in herself more pernicious than 
all the collected evils that the Gods 
could inflict upon mankind. 

** The winds wereifiilent, all the waves asleep. 
And heav'n was trac'd upon the flattering deep^ 
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BatwUlklielootevHdftdW^ftittHeM^ ^ 
AndlMAi ikeiMtmivMr ft fldHt ibtn^ 
Wlwi dvtftdM 4fa ftiMod kk wtilMB rinl 
WluitfrowBft coaftM bit rio|i»e«f iliftftklair' 

Tkki it ct w^ dnQMa coiii|iiiriim> 
between the sadden rise of a storm 
after a perfect calm^ and the change 
produced in the female mind^ by sud- 
den p9SfiiODi» 

^ At fim th«€re«tuie man waa framed alone, 
tr<Hrdi of luoudLf; and all the world bis awo» 
For him the n^pha in groesn forsook the wQod% 
Fop him the nymphs iaUue&rsook thefloods. 
In vain the Satyrs rage^ the Tritons rave. 
They bore him heroes in the secret eave ; 
No care destroy'df no sick disorder prey'd^ 
No bending age, his sprightly form decay'd^ 
No wars were known, no females hedrd to rage, 
And poets tell as, 'twas a goMeb age.*' 

The poets supposed that earth and 
water were inhabited by ondescrH^ed 
and undescribable beings called 
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Hesidd, and his imitator Parnel, 
supposes that Prometheus had liye^ 
some iam^ ufw Mrth^ and from 
thenc* he takas the idea of tht tHtoiis 
and satyrs being jealous of miifi. 



<' Wlien woitMo mm, tiuwiBi tte bMconfift^ 
Bant foMut eot, md p^iioii'A all th« wind, 
From point to pomt, from pole to pole they flew. 
Spread as lliejr wentt tmd hi flleir prograw grew.'' 

The sound of these Uoes is har- 
manious, but the beginning and end of 
;the lines — spread a$ they went, and in 
fheir progress grew — is very near 
tautology or repetition. 

/< The nymphs regretting, left the mortal r^ce 
And altering nature wore a sickly face : 
New terms of folly ro8e» new states of care ; 
New pkgaes to sufiery and to please tbe iair * 
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11ie«(i|^n*d6Sigii8 of well-datembled Love; 
The sordid matches nearer join'd above; 
Abroad the labour, and at home the noise, 
(Man's double sufferings for domestic joys.) 
The curse of jeiEdousy» expense and strife. 
Divorce, the public brand of shameful life,* 
The rival's 8 vord;-^e qualm that takes the 

Fair, 
Disdain for passion, passion in despair. 
These and a thousand yet unnamcKl we. find, * 
Ah, fear the thousand yet unnamed behind. 

The9e two last lines mak^ almost 
beautiful ' and judicious end to the 
pocm^ so far as it relates to the, story 
of Prometheus. 
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ADAM'S MORNING HYMN. 



^ These are thy glorious wor)cs,t Pareot «4>f 

good, 
Almighty—thine this universal frame ! 
Thus wond'rous fair, thyself how Wond'rous 

^ then! ' 

Uaspeakable ! Who sits above these hearns 
To us invisible^ or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ! Yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power 

divine." 

MikoTVs Paradise Lost, 5th Booh ISMh Vene. 

Here is a poem unlike those which 
we have been reading. In this not 
only is the language melodious, and 
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different from common modes of 
speech, but the subject is of the 
grandest sublimity. The poet, Mil- 
ton, represents the first of mankind in 
a state of perfect innocence, pourings 
out the effusions of a heart grateful to 
Providence for all the enjoyment which 
his senses and his reSexion have ex- 
perienced^ from the glorioiss world 
which surrounded him. 

In this hyinn there is that true piety 
which dreads to speak except in the 
most gimrded terms of the ioMiPiitdiU 
wisdom and majeiity of 6od^ 

To represent the Creator afid Pre- 
server of the universe as subject to 
the weaknesses and passions of man- 
kind as is too frequently done, excite9 
in certain n^itds a degree of hffror 
aad of shame tbait caiwol be Easily 
descrihei^T-- 
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Tk9se are thf ^hnmu worhg, Putvent 

: 7^e<^s^iD($aa all tbiog& which had 
th«n heen <;re«M« 

Almighty — T/iine this universal frame^ 

The oniT^ntt means all that We tae 
and ean txHiiprebe&d of what exiata*-* 
umiversMi Jk0M^ the frame or fojrm of « 
the uniirerse. We see the earth and 
what grpwsj, and what lives upon its 
surface ; we have also diwaTered me-^ 
tals and precious stones faeaeath ita 
surface; we behold the stars which 
appear like twinkling sparks of fire in 
the sky. — Men have learned by ob- 
serving these stars for a long series of 
ag^g that some of them appear to 
ixiove, and that some of them appear 
to be at r^st. Those that move are 
k2 
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called, planets, those that are at rest 
are called fixed stars. — We see the 
motions of the planets, we observe the 
changes of the seasons, and the vicis- 
situdes (the 4Cthanging by turns or al- 
ternate succession) of day and night — 
but what we do not see far exceeds in 
extent and prodigious contrivance that 
which is immediately exposed Ajo our 
senses. AU that we learn and can 
comprehend by our skill in astronomy, 
chiemistry, natural philosophy, and by 
other sciences we consider as parts of 
the Universe. ^ 

Thus rcondCrous fair ^ TTiy self how rvon- 

d'rous then! 
Unspeakable! % 

If thy 'works are wonderful, how 
much more wonderful must thou be 
thyself f Not only wond!'rous fair, but 
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90 beautifti} and so wonderfal as can- 
not be expressed by words or speech* 

Whp sitf^t obow ike$e heuveus. 

The moment that eten such a poet 
as Milton begins to de$crihe God he 
/iiils. He speaks of God as of a mo- 
narch sitting on a throne^ above the 
heav^nS'^hy heaTcns he can mean no- 
thing but the clouds above our heads : 
for even cbildren know that the 
earth is round, s^nd that the heavefis 
that are oyer the heads of those who 
aro on the opposite side of the earth 
must appear to be under our feet. 

^ Speak ye^ #habe8^ can teQ, ft sonsof light, 
Aai^eb, ftByebtMdliiiiHaBd #ilh songs 
A|i4^^]ttl f jppipliOB^f dsjr witb^ttt nigb(> 
Qii^le bis.thKQ^e rcg|Qjcisg«— Ye in heafen. 
On earth join aU ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Idm last, Um midst and without ^ndV^ 
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Speak ye f who best can tellf ye sons 
of, lights Angels • 

Angels are here spoken of by Mil- 
Ion as beings, in form something like 
men, but with wings; they are repre- 
sented as excelling mankind in beauty, 
and wisdom, and power, and virtue. 
Milton writes the history of angels in 
Paradise Lost, from which this Morn- 
ing Hymn is taken — ^but ^ then it is 
chiefly a history of his own invention, 
for there are many things relative to 
angels in Paradise Lost that are not 
in the Bible. — Angel — literally or ex- 
actly tneans a messenger. 

Sons of light.r—W^y Milton calls 
angels sons of light is not clear. La- 
cifer or Satan may be called a son of 
light— for Lucifer is the .same as the 
morning star. 
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Choral symphonieS'--.Chbral, belong- 
ing to a choir, or a number of singers/' 
singing together. Symph&ny means ' 
sounds that agree with each other so 
as to make a pleasing impression on 
the ear. 

. Hay without night. — ^Milton repre- 
sents heaven as having no night. 

Ye in heaven — That is, ye angels in 
heaven. 

On earth. — All creatures on earth 
should join to praise him. 

Him firsts <5fc.— The meaning of this 
line is, that God has endured, does, 
and will endure for ever* 

*' Fairest of stars, last in the train of night„ 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the ' smiling 

mom. 
With thy. bijght circlet, praise him iii thy 

sphere, 
While day arises, that swe§t hout* of prime." 
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These are most heautifiA a&d me- 
lodious Itnes. 

Fairest ofitar^ — is Yenos, ni^ho at 
times isy aad at tipes is not^ the morQ- 
ingstftr. 

If better thou hel&ng not to the danm: 

If it might not be more properly 
said, that thou, (Venus) belongs to. the 
morning. 

Surej^ledffc of day — ^Pledge is pro-' 
perly any thing given as a security for 
the performance of something that is 
to be-don'e. Praise him in thy sphere^ 
mean^, that £his stai* in her sphere 
should praise God/ while day is rising. 
That sweet hwr of prime— hour pf 
fnime seeios t<x meanmoiiUBig nxQx.^ i\m» 
the first or earliest hours, ^b^ ex- 
pression^ boweyer,' pkasgii fpom ife^ 
novelty. 
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<<Thou Sun of thi» great world both ey^ and 

soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy etemaJh course, both w|ien thou'cHmb'sty 
Andwinkihigltnoon has gain^d> and n^hen thou 

Milton calls, the sun the soul and 
eye bf this* great 'world, eye as it seems 
to see all things, on earth — soul, as it 
appears to inspire all, with vigour, 
life, and intelligence. 

^' Moon, that now meet's^ the orient Sun, now 

fliest 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness caH*d up light.'' 

Moon that now meet' it the orient Sun. 

During part of each month the 
moon is so opposed to (or so meets) 
the sun, as to reflect itiJ liglit — the re- 
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mainder of the month the moon seems 
to go from the sou amoa^ the fixed 
star^ vhich ^l w^m &« if fixed \n w^ 
oph» that flies loaad and rawiitht •wdu 
In reality^ it is not the vasfc ofl^ 9t the 
heavens^ and all th$ fixed staRi tbat 
fly round the earh — It is, on the con# 
trary, the earth that turps round* 
leaving the fixed stars behind in suc- 
cession or one after another. 
Orient Sun. — Rising Sun. 

And ye Jive other wandering ^res. 

Milton do^s pot attempt to $ipeak 
philosop&icaiiy, or as an astronoQaer» 
but like a poet. He eaHs the other 
planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, wandering fires — 
it is clear that he did not consider 
Venus as the morning star, for if he 
hadi one of thes^ five planets would 
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have been wanting in his present enur 
mention or re€koning-i4ie calk them 
wandering fires^ though in fact they 
are not fireSf they are luminous only 
from refleetiia^ ifet light of the sun. 
They are calM jpluiets because they 
move. 

In fiipitk dtmce Hoi Unthaut song. 

This k wlmt i^ fiallfd the musiG af 
the §i^fiMte9p whieh ww su^ bo be 8(^ 
loud that it wpt;^ A9t lit heard by 
»^tals^ 

This ide^ of the music of the 
spberefi #as tajaght by PlaU^ who bck 
lidired that iim oi^iverse was f^jormed 
audi moved in iMime harmonic orders 
aad who imag^ued th^jt the planets and 
tli^ oihw heavenly bodies in their mo- 
tiom aig^ms ^^^ oth«r» fofili a kin4 
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compatiied witb music created by the 
motion of those bodies, which in 
whirling" and passing by each other 
with astonishing* swiftn^s coold not 
be, silent or with^o* noise. Now as 
these bodies move ' in 'cfeii;ain regofer 
times, and yet with continual variety 
as to each ojther, Plata ^supposed that 
the sounds which issued from their nlo- 
tions must be harMonious in the most 
sublime degree. That we should not 
hear this music if it did exist, is not 
i mpossible. T here are motions so silow, 
and others so swift, that we cannot 
perceive them by the eye ; therfe may 
be sounds so grave dr *^(f aciite as not 
to affect olir orgaM of tearing. Tl&ere 
mai/ be sounds of this isort, but- we 
know of hone such. By what has 
been said upon this*subj<&ct, hownever, 
we mean to suggest that tbeiearevsaajiy 
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ibings passible that are not probable, 
and that whilst we avoid credality, or 
beiieviiig^ too easily, we should avoid 
the opposite defect of considering as 
impossible what we do not readily com- 
prehend, or what is contrary to our^ 
limited experience. 

Who otU of darkness called up light. 

This alludes to the sublime passage 
in the book of Genesis which relates 
to the creation of light, ^' Let there 
be light, and there was light." 

<< And jfttelementib the ddeit birth 

Of nature's womb that la qiistemion run, 

Perpetual cirdemultiforai, and mix^ 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to your great Maker stSl new praise." 

In the first chapter of Genesis there ' 
is an account of the creation of the 
wtnrM*«^it is there ismd that the air and 
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t%e other etibmewks "w^-e i&ht created — 
ttiey ht^ tiierdfore ^M to hb tbe tldmt 
bdiTA of ti&Mne. 

That ^ 'qmterm&n rtm. — Quntm^ 
nion taehns a suiti of fotr—^tfiis was 
considered as a sacked atid myrtic 
number. Tbe elements i»coordiiig to 
the ancients were four in number, xtnA 
from their mixture all things were 
compounded. 

Perpetual circle multiform. — The 
elementsfareinperpetual motion joining 
one composition and quitting another, 
and so retiW'nfeg ^1fHn«st&^h^r ^i- 
ginal tthtoixed ^Utfe, l&ifit fltey IVray 
thus be said to circhlate or go in circbes. 
MuiUform means, of many forms j the 
stop in this sentence should be after 

agr^efing with the ah: ted «lecnent8^-« 
i^r is the Verb, ^d is tiolti¥0ct^ ilfiA 
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im» aadln(mmA« Air and ye elements 
wlttch ran 10 qtuiternioH, and which 
mkif^ and nourish all things, let yoap 
coniliotial ahJMB^;:«6L {^'oduoa n^iie praise 
Iqp your M^^. 

Till the sua paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
In honour to the world's great Author, rise, 
Whether to deck witii clouds th* uncoloured sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Qi4ing Qi fiilling, ftliL^vanq^ hi^ pvaise.^ 

This k a most beautiful passage, 
p^kastng* to tihe eye from the images 
which it presents, aad to the ear, from 
its uncommon melody. 

Mxkatdtkm.^rrf-Someihixig breathed 

iHat-^f^omthe word toexhale— th^ heat 

of the sun warms the earth, and mixing 

with the dew, forms vapour, which 

T- 2 
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rising condenses into clouds, these re- 
fract the rays of the rising son, and 
shew prismatic ccdonrs on Uie edges 
(or fleecy skirts) snow whiU skirts of 
the cloudiii. Prismatic coloorsare tliose 
beautiful colours which appear in the 
rainbow — a prism in^ optics is a trian- 
gular solid glass by means of ^hichlhe 
colours, like those of the rainbow, are 
to be seen when it is held between the 
sun and the eye. 

Now — meaning morning — ^whea dti- 
ring summer these appearances are 
common. 

Paint nnlhffold. — ^The bright yellow 
colour that is to be seen in the morning 
clouds. 

Steaming /aAe.— From which steam 
or vapour is raised by the heat of the 
sun. 
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J^Wakf ^^ 5rfJ^--T»Wh^i) vapour rises 
4ifst ill .|h^ rnQpruing fron> the enrtb, it 
a^f^v^ dusky or grej; till it ha^i ft$<> 
^^wiifi4 tQ » ^iifl5ai€^iit height tp perwit 
tJl^ bfaiw ^f tijie ^Q to be r^frapt^il 
tbwugfc it t-Q Q»r. eye#, /J'his cbni^ge 

Mliooa j& poi«te<J w% by ib^ words /jji^ 
4^0 sunfi(ii7it. The words yefrafjt, 911^ 
^r*&a€it^a|f^, wbi^h qliiy p^rb^ps be uor 
knpwj) tp tbe ypung re^d^rs, ^-e pijr- 
jp^sQly m^ed b^r§ tQ excite them to en- 
^l»irf WJ^P tfeeir m^nipg. Tq rfi/rfich 
«\ewi§ ftiappiy tp bend ajjy thipg ottt qf 
Us brigip%l4irQcfcip». 7i> re^a^> w^ws 
to send sometbing bacj^ frpip an ob- 
ject against jvhich it has struck. 

In honour to the world's grmt Author 9 
ris(. , . / ' ' 

1.3 
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inanimate world, or eyen ks permoi* 
lieations can do honour to €rod he 
means only in general to expresa 
that gratitnde and admiration whteh 
is owing from all creatures to the 
Creator. It mi impossible to read 
these lines M^thout catchiAg sooie of 
that religious enthusiasm which the 
author wished to excite. And the 
heart or head of that child who 4oe8 
not feel submission and reverence and 
gratitude to his Creator, when his 
name, his goodness, and his power, are 
thus mentioned^ must be inlerior to 
tiiose of oiher children, who have had 
any edacation. 

Or wet the thirsty earth mith falling 
sJi&fMrs» 

The mists that rtfte l^rom the ^earth 
to t))».Ay, Jail down again opontb^ 
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earth in dew and rain-^tbe earth ia 
called thirsty as if it' longed for rain«— 
dry and thirsty are synantmoms words^ 
or words of the same meanii^ when 
a|i{>lied to animals; and by an easy 
transiHan (or going from one meaning^ 
to another) the dry earth is called the 
thirsty eartk 

** His praiie ye wnids that froia four quarters 

blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops ye pines. 
With every plant in sign of worship, wave ; 
Fountains, and ye that warble as you flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise.** 

And ye that warble m you flow. 

This sentence is incomplete. Fe, 
refers to streams or waters — n^inbl^.is 
an mieoxnmon expression whiw ap« 
plied to water^ . it might, howe^tTt 
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hay^ occmre^d to MdtOP froui c^rtjiii^ 
pi^^riie contrivanc^e^ w4iicb .w^reiaj^hiop- 
ableafK^ot the time in wbich he liv^. 
Wajter WHS made tg flow i»to pipits m 
such f^pia«ner as. to> imitatg thi9,S9W 
of birds,* 

** Join voices all ye living souls; y^ ^kds. 
That singing, up to heaven-gate ascend^ 
Bear on your wingSj and in your notes, bfa 
praise.** 

Singing up to heg.ve7i-gat€. 

This IS one of those lines which de- 
rives its principal beauty from its ob- 

* Vide Plot's History of Oxfordshire, in which 
j^hfre i? anaccowntof very expensive Wor^sof 
this kind at Lovell-Enstou in Qxfordsliire, in 
which an ancestor of the Author wasted a con- 
siderable part of htia fortune. Sonne o^ these 
wetffoMiliremm. ' '^ • t , ^ 
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scority. The mind-does not perceive 
may distinct idea from the word heaven^ 
ffate, and therefore feejs some awe 
from the nodeSned expression. Would 
the expression window have the same 
etkct upon the mind? The windows 
of heaven are as scriptural and as 
classical an expression i but the window 
and the lark have already been em* 
ployed in a more familiar manner — up 
to heaven-gate means in fact only 
very high, as the laik usually as- 
cends. 

Bear on your wings^ ffc. — Carry 
your song of praise as high as your 
soaring wings can bear you. 

^ Ye thst in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earthy or stately tread, or lowly creep $ 
Wit&cBiif I be lileiit, mora or even. 
To bin or vtikj, foimtain or fVesh shade 
Made ii9cal by my song, and taught his praise.'* 
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Adam having'stinfiftnoiied^ every thing 
inanimate as well as living U) utter 
praise, to vary bi» invocalMii, oow 
catls upon wlmtevep ereep» or treads 
upon the earth, to tvilnesH that he 
nev«r omiti) to pcnir^ut his oiornitig 
and evening praise %o the Alnaighty* 
Oof young pii^pils RbwM read the 
l<4Sth' Psaliii ivom Vflmh this kymu is 
imitated'--^ and in wbich^ there % oa^ 
idea^^isuperior to Milton's— r-that the 
different pi^rts of the Creation praise 
God by fulfilling his commands. The 
following sublime and pathetic passage 
froq^ Milton is added, that the young 
reader may compare it with' A<^'^ni's 
Moruing Hyuui^ l^\e tlius addresses 
Ada,m*- 

* Paradise Lost, Book IV. Verse 339. 
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^ Wilh |b€e convefsipg^ I forget xA} lime ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sw^ee^ 
With charm of earliest bircfe ; 'pleasant the Sun 
When first on this delightful labd 'he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 

flower, 
Glittering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mori;i when she ascends. 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glittering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glittYing star-light, without thee is sweet.'* 

Without thee is sweet. — Whoever 
reads this gentle, affectionate speech 
from Eve to her husband without being 
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tauclied by it, is toa yoting, or too old 
to feel it If too yoang, let it be laid 
tu»ide at present; if tfK) old, let it be 
laid aside for ever. 



DETACHED SENTENCES 
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ENFIELD'S SPEAKER. 



«*.Hoir far the little candle throws his beams. 
So thinet a good deed in a naughty world/' 

This is a natural, but not a very ele- 
irated thought, and not eaqpressed in 
very elegant Itoguage. Naughty is 
a common, and rather a vulgar word. 
The meaning ef the sentence is, that 
as a small candle is seen far in a dark 
night, a small instance of goodness is 
conspicuous in a world vdiich is en* 
lightened by very few instances of ge« 
nerosity or virtue. 

H 
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-« Love ally trust a few, 



Do wrong to none ; be- abie tor tknte enemy 
Rather in power than use ; keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key ; be checked for 

silence, 
But never taxed for speech.'' 

Be able for thine enemy rather in 
power titan use. — i!«46avour to raise 
yourself to such a situation in the 
world AS ^ili pat it in yomr po'trar to 
resist and oveitrowre yertir cmemieiS)^ bttt 
use this pow^r seldom. . 

Thy own life's hey. — This is a me- 
taphor taken from lockiug up what- 
ever is precious, and the. poet means 
to say— endeavour to preserve the at* 
taclmient of your friend with the sam^ 
care with which, you would lock ug> 
your own life* - • 
. Taxed — blamejj* • : . 



f< T)ie cloud capt tower«» tl^e giKg^auf .p^J^esi 
'[pi9 Boleinn temples^ the great glob^ itsf^lf, 
Yea, ^1 which it inherit, shpil dissolve ; 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind ! We are ^uch stuff 
A« dreamaare mad^ (»r» and i»iy? little life ^ . 
Is rounded with a sleep.'' 

* ' Chud-mpt towers. — Towers that 
rise so high they seem to reach the 
clonds, and to be co\'ered or capt by 
them. i 

Gor^eoKs — magnificent. 

Ali rvhieh it inherits — To inherit 
is to be heir to. ' 

Ba$ehss fabric. In Enfield's 

Speaker, this lirie is not' the sariie as itl 
Johnson's Shakespeare-^whidi' riiiw 
thttSi* '" ' ''- • ■ • > '• 

'< Axvd lik^ this insubstantial pageant faded :'.' 

pr<ihdbl3^ the licie wad altered tiD f^ 

neralize the seotunmit^ vbich in 

M 2 
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Shakespeare's Tempest allfkles par* 
ticolarly to a pageant or shew that 
Prospero had been exhibiting. Base* 
less fabric-^means a building that has 
no foundation or base like a vision or 
dream. 

A vision. — The expression in John* 
son's Shakespeare is, *^ this vision'* — > 
In some editions of Shakespeare, this 
passage is differently given. 

I^ave not awreck 6eAiiid.-*-In Shake- 
speare it is printed, rocky a brokmi 
clood, alluding to the appearance of 
the sky after a storm, when not any 
remains of the rack or fleeting clouds 
an to be seen. 

We are such $tuff^ i^e. — Human 
OTMtures are as unsubstantial as 
dreams; and as a dream is finished or 
nmnded with skep, m is life romided 
with the sleep of death. 



4b« cirdf &f \iiiu i 

** The Poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy, rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth > from earth lb 
heav€n ; » . . * ; 

4|l4 a« iiiuigijMipQ bfidif^ fVnb 
Jbe fyxm of Ajwgf .unJifQOwn, the Ppet's p^o , 
TuiTis them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
'A local habitation and a name/' , 

The eye itf ike {iwt ruliing gl^n^ts 
:£nim iMfenen to Mrtli, unMrniiig tbi|t 
Abe AbwgbUi 4if<^a fiipei; mrv«y both 
heaven mid ear^^ ts ii. werts 9kt aiie 
view. 

or imagination is frequently cOvofiWL^d 
with rage or fury. Critics talk of the^ 
poetic r^^e— poetic fury, Because tl^^y . 
yield Jco«e. t# Jtbe inaprj^s^ipus pf tjtsir 
inMg»iit«m Uma ^ «toipt ic»mm9gf 

or to M6«r»te-|iN%ei««i|ty and as ikis 
m3 ^ 
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poetic ruge is ft i^yecks of shoH mad- 
tie«i» Shaketpeu^ diMcribeB the poefs 
eye as rolling in jSne frenzy^-not 
^ro8S> common madness, but^ fine ex- 
ited eatibnawim* ^ 

Imagination bodies forth.-^A3 iaw« 
gination bodies forth, thatis, giveiis an 
ideal form to thoaghts or tbiegs tb^ 
vfeve before unknown, the pen of th€^ 
poet by describing tliemi tqras them 
as it were to a certain, .ahape, and 
giTes a place and name to what the 
iraagioatidn bad conceived, whidi was 
in fact, airy nothing. 

Xocof habiMi&n. — ^Beloi^iiig to 
some place. 



-<< So it folk out. 



That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjiqr it ; htit being lacked and lost, 
lintr tlH we wfftfik Ae vahe I dwaira &id 
13ie ¥lrttte thi^ poflnewtoa wquld not ib^w us > 
Whilst it was our's." 
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This k nearly prone^ but it con* 
tatns a trae and useful observa^- 
tion. 
' FaUs out, — ^Happens. 

PWz^.-^Talue, set a price or prize 
on! 

To the worth. — To, equal to^ the 
f^arthf ^hat it is worth. 

Lacked — ^wanted. 

FTraaA:— put impfoperlyy Johhsdn 
says, for reck — to heed or care for — 
to wreak is to revenge. 

7%€ virtucy ifc. — We find the ex- 
cellence that we did not, or^ as it 
is here ^d, we wajM not find, when 
it was our*s. 

These short sentences are intro- . 
duced rather because they have been 
selected in £nfield*s Speaker, which 
is deservedly a popular book, than 
fiM>uany exfiawdiaary ilierit, irhich 
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they mny in general possess. Bat 
if a suxgle word, even in such seiv 
tences as tbese^ is misunderstood, the 
whole becomes nonsrase. 



HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 



M Daugbter of Jove ! relendess power ! 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
Affright the bad, afflict the best* 
Bound in thine adamantine chain 
The proud are tau|^t to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainlj groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone* 
When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child designed, 
To Ihee he gave the heavenly birth. 
And bade thee form her in&nt mind. 
Sttrn rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year the bore« 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know. 
And from her own^ she learnt to melt at otbersf 
wsoe^ 
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red their faults and scarcely any Udag 
to encourage their virtues* 

From Adversity alone cau &ey hope 
for amendment She teaches : the 
mighty and the proud, that .they are 
meUf subject to the same miaerieBi 
and wants, and failii^ as the resrt 
of their fellow creatures; and that 
they are liable to one great aggra* 
Tation of adversity the want of pity 
and sympathy from others. 
' The first thirty-five lines of this 
poem are invocations or addresses to 
Adversity, and we do not reach the 
verb» the principal word that shews 
the meaning and object of the wbde^ 
tiU we c(Hne to the thirty-sixth Une— 
in which the words U^f (% hand 
finish the sentence and complete the 
sense. 
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Dmn^aer of Joifet releniless pamer. 

This 4diigftter of Jove is Adver- 
ftity, to whom Jupiter gives Virtue, 
another of his daughters, to be edu- 
eated — ^the words rdentless power^ are 
placed equivocally in this sentence, 
the sense requires that they should 
relate to Adversity ; but the con- 
struction connects them with Jove. 

Thon tamer of the human, breast. 

Adversity is here said to tame or 
subdue thev breast — ^that is, the pas* 
sions contained ia the breast 

Whaee turn Mmrge nmd torfrwg hour. 
. Irou scourge means, a scourge so 
seTere as to be like iron when com« 
pared with epmmon instruments of 
ppMiislanelit,*~larl'rtiif Acmr, hours of 
torture wUch afflict even the good, 
but whidi wA wiy afflict but frighten 

N 
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the bad* wiio 'fefii^ tlie v^engeajice 
that usually ipllows tbe commission 
of crimes.-^Thieae |wo; liai^s are, a 
parenthesis, and mig^ht he jentirely 
leCt out without altering the sense. 

Sound in thy adamantine chain. 

That as tht pa^ndt nh»n hound im 
tfcjr chain. -^ Adattmntine prop^ly 
meaos^ of adamant; bo ^troi^, as not 
to be broken; Adamant anciently 
meant both ,the loadstoaie and the 
diamond. 

'Purple tyrants. — Purple here alludes 
to the dress of Kings whiA was 
usuttSJy pmple ; not what we call pur- 
{>h5, ^ot Tather (fui some «ay) scarlet, 
a colour that was e^iires<&ed or pressed 
<mt of a kittd of isheH-fiKfa^ cailed4Aie 
mnr/Mc-jmrpttreiis, wiwch- w«s thihBf 
ibiifiAiti the sea tt«ar'1P|ytii " ' ' ♦ ' - 
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Uf^itied mti «foiitf»-^The greatest 
aggravation tliat caii^^ tie given to suf- 
fering is solitude, and want of -^yta^ 
pathy. TJie .gr^at have seldom tru6 
friends.— Those who pretended at- 
tachment to the great, for{<ake their 
patrons when they have lost their 
power, — Tlije^e , fake friends who 
usually flatter and promote the vices 
of their superiors, generally follow 
tfte fortunes of some neW protector, 
and Irequently become the enemies' 
of those by Whose favour they ha4 
been advanced in life. 

When Jirst thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue^ his darting child, designed. 

When' first, Jove the sire of Ad- 
versity, designed to send Virtue on 
earth* — -Here tlte word Virtue is put 
oat of its proper place, merely to tx- 
N 2 
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cite attentiM, an^ to giv# an aar of 
poetry to what would abe l>e plain 
prose. 

Stem flagged niir$B 1 ihg rigid lore. 

Lore. — leiioii. 

The poet again addresies Adreraity* 

With patience, moiy a jfear she t&re. 

She relates to Virtae. 

Scared. — ^Frightened at the finown of 
adversity. 

Light they disper9e.'-^J%ejf refers to 
tiaughtor, Folly, Sccl 

The summer friend. — Thousands h£ 
light and gaudy insects swarm whilst 
it is summer, which disappear in 
winter. — Summer here, is used for 
prosperity. 

Bg vain Prasperitg deceived^ 

It is so printed in £nfie]d*s Speaker* 
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wluf^ n)ak^ i^b^olul^nQts^OSQ.of the 
whole staqdj^^-^it 8hoal4 be ,remved. 
— Prosperity receives thqg^ ^^Uterers, 
9gain^ after they ImVe deserted their 
former friends^ and thek i^attenes axe 
agaia t^e^ieved bj .their new fjrie^ds. 

JmiH^^^fiL— vBluoged. ■ 
, J^«^Vot^.-^Raptfiro4iss, ^ from osap- 
tiir«, which is derived from n latiu w^d 
that sigiiifie» to hurry away, 

Lea^fieu €^e,-<^Eyes thatiook h«ftvy» 
9ndm'e &xed oa the ground. 

$ltiU on thy solemn steps attend. 

Th^ i^£grs( to Adire¥Bity. 

Warm CharUy^ Ifc— Ctmrfty^ Jtm- 
tice, and Pfty are uMmMy felt ofcofit 
warmly by those who arfe ift adversity. 

Sadly pleasing.— A. compound epi- 
thet, fdrm'd. of wdrds strongly ,con- 
trarted^«— it ijQeanjSy that tear$ of com- 
N 3 
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passion nrhifet they fall firom sadness 
are at tlie same time pleasing^. 

O gently on thy st^pUanfi head! 

Suppliant. — ^A peraaii who humbly 
beseeches or implores. 

Here Che sense of all the foreg^ioig 
stanzas is apparent— the poet implores 
Adversity to liiy bbr hand gently upon 
him— not in a terrific fornix bat with 
a mild and friendly aspect. 

Dread Goddess. — Goddess that is 
to be dreaded^-still meaning Adver- 
sity. 

Chasfning. — That chastens or cbas« 
Uses, chasten seems to mean al^^sser 
or softer degree of pmiishment. 

Mot io thy Gwrgom*$ terrors dftd, 

ITor circled with the veageAd boatlt 

( As by the impious thou art SMA ) 

With thundering voicet and (hreat'ning .misD i 

With 8ci:^aiDing horror's funeral cry. 

Despair, and fell disease^ and ghastly poverty. 
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Thy ftrm hwpu oh Goddcts wear, 

Thy rnQder iaflueiice impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound ray heart. 

The generotii spark extinct revive. 

Teach me, to love and to Ibfipve, . 

Exact my own defects to scan 

What other's are to fed, and know myself a map. 

Nor circled with iky veuffe/ul band. 
— The vengefal baod to which the 
poei aliades is the bmd of the Fun^^ 
for an account of them see Lempiiere* 
-^Tbe antbqir here alludes to a pas- 
sage IP one of the tragedies of £u- 
xipides, ia which the Furies were in 
troduced upon the stage in such horrid 
masks as to alarm the audienccu 

HeqMtr, tfc. — ^To the other mi* 
nisters of Adversity^ he adds, Despair, 
Disease, and Poverty, which he calls 
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ffhastly — bee«us« IpofeHy pretente the 
poor from being^ siiffidently fedl, and 
want of food makes the countenance 
thin, pale, and gjia&tl^ ox ghostly. 

Thy form benign. Oh ! Goddess ^ wear. 

After the poet has conjured — that is 
besought earnestly, the Goddess Ad- 
versity not to cbnite in her terrific 
•feftm, hfe begs that she Innay be 1)e- 
tii^n, beni^aht-^that is faVorable— 
Bririg along witTi you' phifosophy and 
']^at?i*rice,— and teach me how to ftnr- 
gtlple, to scan — that is, to p^rceiire and 
Jtieastire my o>Vn ftiulis-s-to fedi for 
othCTS, and to ktit)W that; as a matt, 
I • am snbjedt to tiumferotts fefiftftities 
lind sufflferitrgs. ^^ ' 
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THE BARD. 

Gray. 



Vt luir.beeii obserredy that the 
Hynm to Adversity by Gray^ is 
not easily to be understood ;*~tlie ode 
now ^efwe ns is still more difficult ; 
the soEiteiiees ere so interwoveiiy and 
the eonoeKion of its parts are some- 
times so remote^ that even gmmn 
penoM (to use a familiar exjj^ession) 
are ptszaled by its intricacy.— If my 
yoiw|^ rwders can by the asststi^ee 
of die following ioterprttaitimi, be 
enable to understand this poem, 
they may be trusted to discover }/s 
themselves the meaning of almost 
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any modera poet ; — Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, are to us an- 
cient poets ; and many parts of these 
must be still too difficult for children, 
without the assistance of their more 
experienced friends^ 

The subject of this poem is not 
sudh as imoi^iBtely ioodteresl dM- 
d^enr^it tehJies to -an -^vent wlucB 
bilppeitiEKl . si great white ^g6; bMkA 
whit^b h$fi not produced estpaiorditii«y 
Qp!nse(|TOnc0a since it happened. 

l^bea Edward the Fh*8t conqoered 
the Welcby it is said, that to nSmj- 
the ^ntbiisiasm. for liberty ^faich tiitt 
Welch Bards, or Eiinstrek, iMfiinHt 
by 4;lleir oratoiy, .poetry> abd * n^MBic, 
he« ordered' them to be pat to deadl. — 
Tbia atony depends npoh nothing more 
tmntrajtitioui^^It Is atraedition,' h6ww 
erer^.ihaLhas fttmisheda sttbjeetfor 



.r»T^ ji?,¥ngltth .peetry, a r«i>k-wh^i 

1>I«, of Qray ,— An 9»^W fekft Jo^QfttA, 
•tioq0 hfl.w (le.jlaiif;^ tp pieties t^ Btrae- 
mhifiisi k9>fi gpw#4.th^ flppfQJjfttipn of 

jppst Jbe ,» |k«e$ of, tfe* yfiff hi^lamt' 
go\irer» <wh0(s« Wo^» c^n i^ejif 1^ b^ 
Hmhi Sicr)i«^ilfd-?r-)t . shflU #01, lUoui- 
ftk . my y.«««gf. r#wlef ^j^ critic 

poem* requestw^ ied^^^fvce i.a ^bei 
ardaoufi task . jvhicjb I Ijaye uu4gr. 
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Lyric eccentricities of the ancients,-^ 
Lyric poetry isf^ u certiia spcfcies of 
poetry usually subg tcf ^he lyr^ and in 
which the boldest flights of ioM^natioii, 
and the greatest irregularities of ^qms- 
sioD were allowed* It is not easy 
to make children attend to an ex- 
planation of that which they fancy 
they already understand; nor is it 
easy, after they have heard praises 
lavished upon a poem, toinake them 
perceive that parts of it are inacca- 
rate«— ^Therefore to ittempt to ex- 
plain ' Gray's celebrated Bard, ii 
a task much more difficult, tiwi 
to exphiin an ovdinary poem, whkh 
prejudice kad neither extolled ntr 
depreciated diK>ve or below its merit* 

<* Rttm.sebc thae, tutUen Idsg, 
Confusion 'on thj biiliiien wftiU 
Though' fanned by conquest's erimsea wng, 
They nioek the air widi idle state. 
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IMiii nor liaiibefk'8 twisted maO» 
Nor e'en Ihj riitues^ tyrant shall ayitti 
To save thy secret soul from n^htly fears* 
From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears!*' 
Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pri^e 
OFtbefir^ Edward scattered wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowden's shaggy sido> 
He wound with toilsome matdthis long iirra^; 
Siout Gloc'ster stood i^a«t in iipeechless 

trance, 
^ To arms/ cried Mortimer! and couch'd his 

goiv'ring lance." 

As Edward the first, after having 
conquered the Wei ch, marched his 
victorioas army with flying* banners 
down the winding paths of the moun* 
tains in Wales, he was stmck by the 
appearance of a Bard who had escaped 
his fury, and who, standing on a high 
rockthat overhung the sea, uttered the 
following denunciation. 
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Rothless ki9g i^ riwtt Mi l ft fm^ 
— DO armMn, ti^r (Mfn tbf vittawsinft 
protect thee £rott the elfeci of the 
curses and the teat^ of this coantry> 
frbin those pijghtly f^^ii ish;^^ tSini»ie!9^ 
the jpjjUx*^ 

aMly^ the eal^l <4 ^toMes/tet stobdif 
a^hast^ and Morti^ei; |^rf pafed tqf 
combat. 

Ruin seize <Aee.— These are simple 
M'ords^ bjii I 4a4. tibftt tb&]^ i|eqqil-e 
expl;jtn8i,tion . . . iriji^jt QieaA9 d^Jti;i|ijtipflt 
— 1 wiib %^ ryjA, in^)r sevj^ j^fc^^ 



^ In an edition of Gray nqw 1}^ore me, t^eits 
are notes !b this poem, which I sbafl use* tts t 
fiad tibietn indtboM liou|^ the r(#de^*fty 
pointing out such aft Mtt. II|L Om^ 4m>vlUte 
that I borrow. 
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fi^fft nclA&^^Ify Witich » derived from 
t6 ta^^ to pity. 

CWi{/uWm <m tkff banners wait ! 

^toners are fliigs with coats o^ 
drMd and emblems painted on them; 
ikey are darri^d in armies to direct 
tb€ soldiers in ttieir march, as they 
cUti he ie^tk At a distance above the 
hiAdi of the troops* Confusion waiu 
M§ tfH bdnflerSf is not a proper ex- 
{Sf^lisdion, Confusion may disturb or de- 
stroy cCd artkly, bilt it is not poetical 
to say that it tbaits on an army.-— 
Htxt fbdii, here Means an^att— or 
Watch for the def(6at of thy army— 
Wheh an army ii d^fe&ted, the per- 
sons who carry the banners frequently 
fly in eonfusioh. 

Hdni ahd Maitherh. — ifielmet, ar- 
mour of brass* or steel worn upon th# 
o2 
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head — Hiiuberk, arispour .to protect 
the body — such armour ha9 various 
Dames, according to the materials of 
which it is made. Breast plate, cuirass, 
from cuir, french for leather — part of 
^rmour which was originally made 
of leather, and afterwards of brass or 
iron, a corslet— a coat of armour, a 
mail, or coat of mail, are all names 
for the armour worn upon the body ; 
— mail was properly made like net 
work, so that the body could move 
more freely in it than it coqld in a 
solid case of iron — Hauberk was a 
coat of mail foraied of rings of iron 
or brass, linked in one another like 
the chain that forms the curb of a 
horse's bridle — which is at the same 
"time strong, close, and pliable^ or 
easily bent — it is properly here de- 
scribed asi twisted mail. In French 
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Mdilkt HiitM tt Idtypi dr titi^i Of fafettibg^, 
of knittitig. 

Tjri-dwr.— !fi^firtir iJr d \«^ord of t^o 
»fgW?fifcati6idsf— ofigftiatfty, ii rii^itt no- 
tRitfg' rtrore tharf king, but it in titoe 
aCctquii*^ aridiher liieiaining', tliat of^afa 
ihijust mditai'dh, tfho obfaitred and 
rui^d dOTAMtfns by force. 

Such were the stHitnds that o*er the 

erested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild i2t^- 



l^feese* aWful ahd pfoj^hetic words 
spokeii by thcf B&rd, were sounds that 
scattered drsmay or fear upon Ed- 
Ward's prdud and cfj^ested fa^ad, — drest 
iiibe plume of feathers of fringe of 
horse hair, or other Ofnatments thdt 
Tfdr'6 jflae6(! on helmets to distinguish 
^afri()TS itf battle — sometiUbes the fi- 
O 8 
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gures of animals were placed oa hel- 
mets as described in Homer and 
Virgil, — and hence crests are painted 
\vith coats of arms in modem times. 

Snowden's shiygy side — Snowden 
is the name of a yast chain of bills 
in north Wales, one of the highest 
parts of one of these mountains, has 
at present the name of Snowden; 
its side is called shaggy or roogh, 
because it is covered with huge point- 
ed rocks and loose stones of an enor- 
mous size, that seem ready to fall 
upon the traveller as he passes by. 

He Tvaund yTo wind his array, 
means nothing more than to march, 
his array in a winding path. 

Array — means the manner in which 
an army is drawn up. 

Speechless trance. — Trance, comes 
a.latin word which means to pass 
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away, it is a saspension or interruption 
of the faculties of the mind and body, 
from the emotion of some violent 
passion — hence in this place it is called 
speechless^ because Gjoucester is re- 
presented as beings unable to speak. 

To armSf cried Mortimer^ and amcKd 
his quiv\ring lance. 

To couch a lance is a technical 
term, or a term of art belonging to 
war. Soldiers on horseback carried 
lances, and were called knights — A 
lance was a long pike made in a 
particular manner^ which cannot here 
be satisfactorily described«f^l]at it may 
be seen in the prints of various books, 
for instance^ in Don Quixote— where 
many parts of armour are delineated. 
-—To couch a lance is to point it 
downwards^ putting the end next the 
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Kmg*t into a fettfh^i* ctijJ.dt cas^ 
fasfenied (o thd silddfe, so' tbat tclieil 
the pornt of tRe knee ^ttfiick any thirtg; 
it wa* hcldf in il8r place by tfeid Teatftfetti 
cas^ : and the* isaddle and the hot^&t^ 
ceived the shock, the knight beSu^ em- 
ployed in directing the lance. 

If the little pupil who reads this is 
in London, I hope his friends will take 
hWAtothe Tower', and she^ hint the 
borsd apfi^K^ry, y^hetehevMy se&iA 
kind^ of artm}ilf , and*iA pattfctflar ttefll 
of Ring Edward the fltst. Whilst the 
pttpil is at tbeToweif,he?sltortftf atteWd' 
ottly to owe* thing* at a* tittt^'j attVf tllett 
he ttill learir sotttethSrig: elactfy-i-^^^titf- 
oUber day he may l«afrt morb j brit ciBiF- 
dtm wha in lo^fcirtg at print sf eft ari^' 
kitt#df woi*, iito frdm on^thifig^fo utt(U 
thfer, se*dely leaf il' arty* thirig^-^TBifeir 
n^lfeM befedme indSStftttl, atrtf M^ftttf 
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they femember is confused and of little 
use to them. 

Martimer-^yim Earl of Wigmore 
— he v^as what was then called a Lord 
'Marcher— Lord Marchers, were persons 
.i¥ho5ie business it was to defend the 
matchesy or borders (not marshes) of 
the kingdom ; which tbriiierly was very 
necessary — for Wales and Scotland 
were then kingdoms separate from 
England; with which country they 
were perpetually at war, and the in- 
habitants . of the borders of each 
countr)^ continually made attacks upon 
the other, and these Lord Marchers 
w^re appdinted to protect the bor- 
ders of their respective countries^ 
and had great power entrusted to 
them— the popular ballad of chevy- 
chase was founded upon the history 
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of mm of th^se bofdif WftM iMflweM 
the families of Douglas ail<l Pettf^>*^ 
this ballad k ill Percy's 6«ll€f0t4«i^ of 
aneient tolladd^ Fages 1 a»d 849^ tod 
ia tbe NuMb^s 70 ttui 74, 6( 
the Spectator-^Iti Aat beMtffcA rA6^ 
Aetvk poem, The I^y of tiM liUe 
Mmstrel, the bord(»'^8 «t4 tisUlfy iA* 
trodiieed. 

<< On a rock whose haughty brow 
Jrowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Ro^ed Iki die'ssdbife garfo of W06, 
^^tUtL haggard tiym- the poet ^todA 
Loom bis boAtd and- hoary htm 
Streamed like a meteor tho U'oubled !«% 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire» 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre/'' 

Ijie Bar4is reprtbeiited standings m 
bla^ robes on a rock tkttt bu»g 0?^ 
^be rivfer C^onrwii}^, 
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^^{^(l^ibiiW ^^ ^^ ^ bangbty from 
itn sqjj^ripr beigbt aad mag^aitadey 
-rrrhi^raf bigb rcM^ks and inrcyecUdg 
cliflTsy are said to comoiaiKid ihi^ pi^Aii^ 
zfif4. b9iidi«g« tbat w^ bekw tl^ietxi. 
^rmvm--Vk a siniilftr nv^hiir^ 
Tb§ c^ttiOqrjF i^ 8p<»hw of m p^ferj 
as having features— ^ We s^ %\i0jbot 
of the country — a hen^ of Jand pro- 
jecting itito the sea, from tbe same 
aUtdogy is caUed a cape, from tfie 
latin word caput, which m^ans also 
2k}fif^ir^Jfim^t^t» Slhasmmmi$ ttmse 
Pfi<9^«tim^ from tHor iaoe o£ the coui>* 
ttgnrHfkmch^i Uiiidt«-Ae>M»«f 9»bM 
-T4|k9 iitii(>^ o£ II ludHb^^tiM Ar«w 111^^ 
the ^NI^llMMlor faoni as^ wtftt as thd 

iilgix leefaf h^ils 0f t|ia Ml* 9W stiftt 
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more common. — We may now ima- 
gine what is meant by a rock/rowninff. 

SahU garh,—Garh means dress, and 
sable -black — mourning is the dress of 
TMBf that is, sorrow. 

i/^<9r/zn{— means properly a wild 
hawk that cannot be easily, tamed, 
thence any thing that looks wild is 
said to be haggard: 

Loose his be^rd and hoary hair - 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled 
air. 

A meteor k a Inminons body moving 
through the air— -a falling star as it is 
falsely called, is a meteor; meteors 
sometimes have streams of light be- 
hind them, which are called tails— ^ 
these resemble hair (particalarly yeU 
low hair) when blown by the wind. 
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The name fair these taib in Latin is 

TroMed air. — Tbii alM> is a me- 
tapbor, but the sense is remote*-^ 
Wben meteors appear, the atmosphere 
or air is frequently disturbed — Whence 
the poet feigQs that the air was dis- 
turbed by the meteor-like appear* 
ance of the streaming hair of the pro- 
phetic bard. 

With amaster^handf andpropheisfire. 

He struck his lyre (bis harp) as 
a person master of the instrument, 
mid his sorrows were uttered or struck 
on the lyre^ with the fire or inspiration 
of a prophet — a prophet is a person 
who can foretel future events~and 
it must be observed that the same 
word in Greek and Latin means, both 
a poet and a prophet. 
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(Nd pedple IreqoeAtty eati gtteam 
what will happea hereafter fi*oni tliefir 
experkooeof thefast, as MiMoti My» 
i» bist Peuseiosoy'm these lines. 

^'THt old «xperieiicd do atUm 

^* To mimnilihg Bte proyWrts Hufct.*^ 

The Batd cent iBttes tfWs, 

** Hark kow each ^flnt-6Kl ancf desert cave, 
Sigha to tie toritnt^ ai^fitf vtflo^ beriMt& ( 
O'er thee> oh king, their hundred arfMUlle;' ^^^^^ 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe^ 
Vocal fio »0M Moee CanAi^ll fltttf day 
To hi^h-born Howel's h^rp, or soft Llew^l^'s 
lay.** 

MarM, Sfc. — Hearken how the huge 
oai;s and the holfow caverns by tibeir 
melancholy noise seem to s)^}^ jiu ai|- 
swer to the mur^nurang; . waves ,be» 
nea£h — The oaks, seem to vav^ j^heir 
numerous (hundred) arivis 9^ei::1jl^e» 
threatening-, and the deep cavQS in 
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luMTSf mmn c^U for yengearic^ on 
iky hef4 — TJbea^ v^ds ii» mw9 
resQond (or are made vocal) with 
the {Igg^J SM^ and karpings of 
Howe)^ descended from anycieni kings^ 
aod of liewellin renowned for fiolk 
.pathetic mutdei 



^* Cold 18 CaclWvUd's totigae 

If hat Mui^d the 8term;f main, ' 

Brave Urien sleeps upon Ub €»$^^ bed 

•mMoa^^ins,. )(e m#f rn iai vain. 

Modredy whose ma^ic soog 

Made huge PUnlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd 

head; 
0i^ dreamy Ai^^^ea^s ek^^ thq^lie, 
SqwttP^jd wjA gpiie imd gliai% p9i«^ 
Fasy; fajc aloof th' afirijjjited mv#B fails ; 
Thp fimished eagle screains and p^ses by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
S'eai' as the light that vi^ts these sad ey&^, 
Dwit a» the mddjT' drop^tha^wfrnn^ my hean> ' 
¥a imd i0iBi^ypti]r!dja)g.«natiip'aaici*^ 
p2 
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Cadwallo the bard^ whose^ mag^c 
Mng couM lay the storm is now silent; 
in poetic language his tongue is 
cold. Urien— lies dead (or sleeps) on 
the craggy rocks uoburied. — The 
mountains seem to mourn, though 
they mourn in vain for Modred, whose 
power over nature was so great, that 
he could make the huge mountain 
Plinlimmon bend its head, to listen 
to his incantation. 

The bards, the Druids, and the 
priests of antiquity, easily persuaded 
the ignorant inhabitants of the coun- 
tries where they lived, that they had 
supernatural powers — that is, powera 
beyond what is common or natural 
amongst men. From careful obser- 
vation of nature they were in some 
degree enabled to foretel a storm, 
or an earthquake, or to predict wh^a 



a storm wotfWem^-By tftefce* m&atis 
they had it ih their power to make 
it appear to tbe igporaot,. tiiat they 
could c.oiDinwiMl l^i^tiiwiioiii to «hake 
ov'how^ faiar bead: a* tbrflionivirtr when 
an earthquake was going to begin, 
or to order the waves to be still when 
aic storm was^ likely to abate. 

Oh dreary ArvorCs shore they lie. 

Xhey lie uoburied upoa the dismal 
sik^ie. a£ .Alrvon. (a riv^i^ in North 
W^liss) — atdiiiied with bjood wd pale 
iIl(deathr*Hbl^t thes^ bodiesiare so>8a>* 
erM and holy that, tba hungry bivds 
ofrt^-aif darOiUOt toaoh them— 4he 
Tw»n sailr at ^ distai^pe on bis out- 
str^tobed iiKfng^f— and^ the- l^mi^hed 
eagjte scr€#mft.with< the^ pain o^taan^ 
g^rj^ bui filled witk terroi^ pa39sest by^ 
p3 
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<< No more I weep, they do not deq^ 
On yonder cliffs a griesly band, 
I see them sit, tliey linger yet^ 
Avengers of their niitive laud. 
With me in dreadfnl harmony they joiot 
And weare with bloody hands, the tiisue of thy 
line.'* 



The poet with enthusiasm exclaims 
that he sees his brother bards sitting 
on a distant clifF, and joining* in the 
harmony and . incantations that were 
to govern the fate of £dward — He 
tells the Tyrant that the magic 
powers of the Bards had recalled their 
departed spirits, and that they were 
then busied with him in wearingj^ 
the web of his fortune — Thh idea 
of the fortune of man being woven • 
by fate, or by destinies, was com-* 
n^onto the superstition -of the pa^^ 
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distant countries — the Greeks and 
Romans supposed, as is told in ano- 
ther part of this book, that the thread 
of life was spun by one of the Fates, 
while another held the distaff, and 
that another cut the thread at the ^ 
destined period of death. 

The northern nations had alfio fates 
and furies of their own, who not only 
spun but wove a web which con- 
tained a representation of the for- 
tunes of warriors and monarchs. In 
another ode of Gray's these sisters are 
described at work — this web is here 
called a tissue, from a French word 
which signi6es to weave— Tissue in 
English^ usually means a stuff in which 
gold and silver are interwoven. 

The first line of this stanza (no 
imore> &c.^ is rather flat. 



«* W,efLve the w;aipf ^4 weave; tbe woaf. 
The winding sheet of Edward's race. 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace.*^ 



Johnson in his illiberal criticism 
on this poem^ in the life of Gray, 
confounds the warp with the woof — 
the warp is composed of paralfel 
threads, stretched their whole leiig'th 
in the loom^ these are crossed by the 
woof, or weft. 

** Mark the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright. 

The shrieks of death, through Berkley's roofi 

tfaUang^ 
S)|ri^ks^of an aQ^rm^i king ; 
She-wolf of Fraooe with unrelenting fangs,. 
That^ tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mata^ 
From thee be born, who o'er thy cpuntryjiangs 
The scourge of heaven. What terrors round 
I him wai^l 
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AiHasemtnt in his van with flight combined. 
And Borrow^fl faded form and aolitudf behind/' 

The prophecy of the Bard now 
begins. He desires that the year and 
night may be marked as the date of 
punishments, which he foretels upon 
Edward's descendants, when the 
Severn shall hear the shrieks of Ed- 
ward the second, who was put to a 
cruel death in Berkley castle, which 
is on the banks of that river — ^the 
word ayonizing refers to the horrid 
means, which were employed to mur- 
der him. 

8ft€'Wolf of France. — Alludes to 
the arms of Isabella which were a 
wolf. 

Frmn thee be bam^ who o'er thy country 
hangs 
The scourge of Heaven.'^The eoun- 
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try of FfftBC09 f% catmtfjf aUaiiM to 
lsab«ilo, the poet addre^es Istabelk 
under the name of She-rvolfof France 
.-.-Edward the third her sian was^in- 
4eed the scourge of France at Grassy 
and Poictiers, £^ my young pupils 
wiU read in the history of tilngland;. 
What terrors round him wait. — The 
poet describes the beginnings of the 
reign of Bdward the third ^s fuU of 
glpry, representing him s^s attended 
by amazement aud flight — and th^ 
end of his reign marked with sorrow, 
and with the desertion of atU hi^ 
friends. 

" Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
Lo on his funeral couch he lies. 
No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies/^ 

Tli^ poet h(efe Mprasmtg ^o mi-^ 
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seraMe eftd of Edwa*d tli* IhM— 
^hea he wa(^ ^jing his mistress roM[>ed 
liim> fiifr coui*liers and eveii his clergy 
^MBPttd hittt*^,ei>ly ob6 priest reinadir- 
ed with him till he died. 

0b9efme$,*^1he ceramoniMS 01^ tites 
WkUrial. 

^< I» th» fubie ffarrfor fl^d ? 

Tby Bon b gan^y be resta mnoog tb« dead.'' 

ptktce^ so cdieA from irfs anAoiir 
which t(^ hhik*^VL6 died befOf e hfs 
fAthdf. 

'<The Mlvstfl ItoVfetlijr Hooi^'tide^ beai* wc«b 



6one to talate the riaiDjg momi 

Fair tkugia t&e morn, fiidi soft tlie zeplfjT 6idwS; 

*' thU bbct vnKMur is preserve' or imitated 
liftrthc?tb#6r. 
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While proudly riding o'er the azare reaki^ 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 
Youth on the prow and pleasure at the heha|» 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway; 
That hush'd in grim repose, expects his eyening 
prey.»» 

The swarmf ifc. — ^The swarm of 
false friends^ x^ho like insects attend- 
ed jou in the sunshine of your for- 
tune, have disappeared, thfey are gone 
to grace the court of thy successor-^ 
Here noon-tide is meant for the height 
of the fortune of Edward the third 
—-and the rising morn means the 
commencement of the reign of his 
grandson, who mounted the throne be- 
fore the death of his g^nd*ftither. 

Fair Imsghs the morn.— The be- 
ginning of the reign of Richard the 
iiecond7--The poet compares the reign 
of this prince to a pleasure boat beau- 
tifully adorned, which begins its 
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voyage' conducted by yoath and plea- 
sure— the morning smiles and the gen« 
tie western gales waft the gallant (gay^ 
vessel that sails on the azure surface 
of the level ocean, without foreseeing 
the storm, that was to rise . in the 
evening — here the whirlwind is per- 
sonified, and is pictured like a grim 
or horrid monster lying silently in 
ambush for his destined or intended 
prey. 

««Bil higb the sparUbg bowl, 

The rich repast prepare. 

Reft of a crowD^ he yet miy share the f^ast. . 

Close by the regal chair 

Fen thirst and fiunine seowl, 

A balefid fmile upon their balled guest'* 

The prophecy of the bard now 
proceeds in this stanza to describe 
the reign of Richard the second. 
* FtUhightU 5ofi>/.— The early years 

a 
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of Ai6bat'd ihd setdnA mt^ p&Hsek m 
loitiry— he brtd ^lil W'Mbia tfria cdtf- 
r&ge repressed lel^^ibR itfiii ff&tl 
jost broke odt whdfi M sdcb6e'dect fo 
thb 6roWny and fitf^li^ hoilfiii^ to 
dfetjtfb Kb s^cririty, he gdve ftlm'seff 
up t6 ffeWftiag an^ reveli'y-£*>y clg- 
ptM hi6 d^tt dttd dlffibimies iti- 
«!reii5^d, &nd bttfingf ^Aj^d fti^ny, hfs 

and he was starved to death. 

The poet wllii friMi mfitit ^m» 
over every reciti^ #flll '>ilil||b( tSkd 
by d^jV^e^' t6' tlte det^tfhdUttbns' ^ 
the Bard, he qaits tBe tone ,bi uat- 
ntivai and •ioMDoediateliy ogHfstnofthiets 
or addresses unseen, imaginary or sup- 
p6S6d things dr ^ersdris^ ; lie &d!£ffesses 
ttfe it ^6re tbe att^tidaut^ tif th'e^iii^, 
and t^6 thfeiM tttat 'ihtfdgii' fee is fik 
'i^rfesWed 6if ro^tJed) 6T'Ml^^own 
be may yet enjoy tlte feast — ^the poet 
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then dfi?iCfl}llfR t\k^ pj^u^fk ^ pre- 
vent him from any farther enjoyment, 
j^/^ (wn^I) t^in»t and famine scmvl 
(Iftek imi^mfinw^) on him^ who 
i^ 9f it new tjbeiii gr^ieat, and -vMn 
a i^^ejM meAhf (a soiile porteniiiiig^ 
e§^l): bf^e Of disappoint his haag^x. 

** Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Cance to lance, and horse to horse, 
ttongyefix^ofhrnoo urge their destined course^ 
4i^ ihroug^ tb« hifldnsA sqnadi'oni mom their 

way. — 
Te Towers of Julius, London's^ lasting sh^me. 
With many a foul and midnight murder i^d ; 
Bevere his consorts faith, his father's fame^ 
And spare the meek usurper's holy head ! 
^bt^^j belpw, the i»$Q^of snow 
Twini^ with their blushing foe, we Sfiiead ; 
The bristled boar in infant gore,, 
Wallows beneath the thorny sba^e* 
Mbw brothers, bending o*er th' accursed loomi 
Sttdip vnb cor venge^nca deep, and ratify his 

doom/' 

a2 
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Heard ye the dtn of battle bray. 

The Bard foretek tlie long wars 
between the houses of York and Lan* 
caster, who were all descended from 
JSdward the thirds so that the pro- 
phecy of their misfortuDes mast be 
on many accounts afflictive to him. 

The din of battle bray. — This is a 
harsh and affected expression^ emr 
ployed more for its singularity than 
beauty^ battle is full of noise, but that 
noise does not resemble braying. 

Morse to Hor^.*— liance meets lance,, 
and horse meets .horse in the ccimbat. 

Destined course.— The course which 
the destinies now foretold — and years 
of havoc mow their way through the 
squadrons, of both parties — is put for 
— Havoc for ma^iv years mows his 
way. 
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Kindred^ s^pia4r<ms.-^Tk» armies 
were ^^, n^atuaUy F'el^ed to each 
other, which must always be the case 
in civil wars— that is to say, in wars 
among feMow citizens — the word civil 
comes ft>om civis a citizen. 

Ye towers of Julius. — It is saM that 
the old part qf the Tower of London^ 
was built by Julius Caesar — it was 
however the scene of many horrid 
murders, during the wars between the 
houses of York; and Lancaster : Henry 
the sixth was murdered there by the 
Duke of G4oucester, afterwards Ri- 
chard Ae third. 

Revere his consorCsfaithy Sfc. — Mar- 
garet of Anjou, wife to Henry the sixth, 
was a woman of great courage and 
pcrisev,erance, her husband was on the 
contrary pusillanimous. 

Meek usurper. — ^Henry the sixth is 
a 3 
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called usurper because ' the crown 
rightfully belonged to the house of, 
York. 

Above f helotVf the rose of snow 
Twined with her blushing foey we 
spread. 

The white rose was the emblem 
or ensign of the house of York, the 
red rose of the house of Lancaster-^ 
We spread^ means, we the bards 
spread them as the badges of warfare. 

The bristled boar in infant gote^ 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

The silver Boar was the crest of 
Richard the third — while he was duke 
of Gloucester, he caused the two 
young princes, sons of Edward the 
fourth, to be murdered in the Tower 
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of London—^he is therefore properly 
said, to wallow m gore or blood. 

In the thorny shade^ — Means 1 sup- 
pose the confusion of the civil wars, 
which r^seofibled the thorny briars of 
the rival rdses. 

Now brothers^ ^c. — Stamping rcn- 
geance and ratifying doom, tho' fine 
lines, are compressions in no way con* 
nected with the loom over which the 
imaginary bards wer« bending. 

*« Edward lo ! to sudden fate,— 
(Weave we the wooC the thread is spui^) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate ! 
The web is wove, the work is done*'' 

Here the poet returns to Edward 
the first, whom the bard continues to 
address— -Lo! Edward we consecrate! 
(we consign or give up to fate) half 
thy heart-— this alludes to the death 
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of Eleappr of Castile l^s cgjeeUf whpm 
he loved teqfjerly. As fpr, n^eave 
the rvoqf^ &Ci tbe$e ajre WQrdfk that 
have the air of an iDcaptatiQii, but 
tljey convey littje meaniog, aad their 
repetition has nothing in it that is 
truly sviblini^p 

* Slay, oh stay, nor thus forlorn 

* Leave me unblessed uopitied hef e to moarn !' 
Inyon brjgh^/trac^ t)ia^Qv^ tbt woBtern sklet. 
They melt, tjiey, vii^sli frpjga v^gfif^s*]' 

Here the vision^oC^ hj^jbfptUpi! biMTufe 
vanisbe^.^^ it) m^^ viiih the^ setting 
sun, and the Bftrdus left alone upon 
the projectitig^^ rock, on the brow of 

S^AJY^Mf y^hiJift^ ISi^vf^viX^ «4rwy 
mfyrcbe^.by— l^^GalJ^.UBPo^tbe sfip^ 
tce?,aig tbpy,v^Q^sJ^tQ.r,^^illji aftd^iv* 
til leaTe biiflu ujypi^ijqd wd. ate}^j>r-b«/ 
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says '^ unbleus'd^ but for what reason 
does not Appear. He describes the 
bards as melting^ from bis sight into 
air in the bright cloads of the setting 
sun. 

<< But Oh ! what .solemn scenes on Soowden 

height* 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroU ? 
Visions of Glory, spare my aching sight; 
Ye unborn ages crowd not on my soul !' 
No more our long lost Arthur we bewaili 
Att hall! ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue 

hail," 

The Bard > before be throws him- 
self from the rock, and after the other 
bards have vanished, breaks oat into 
extacy at the future scenes that 
crowded upon his prophetic sight — 
he calls upon his countrymen to be 
comforted with his announcing to 
them that they need no longer be- 
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\^aU Ij^eiy Ipssi c»f tljpir %^|[|rijte ^ipW. 
tisJi kipg ATtb,tl* % ;j., n^Tf 9$^ 

throne, alluding to the race of Tudqi['^^ 
\i^bich in the person of Henry the 
seventh tmited ttie red and white' 
roses — this rponarch wasi of Can^bria]^ 
origin— ^cir!PUffifiti^n.c^ th^J^ ij^sjl, gS^ 
tify the i.nbabifca»i% qf W^kis^ 

He speaks of the appearances that 
rise before bis view as t<io briglit to 
be beheld* . 

** Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear, 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old^ ' ' 

lot bearded majesty appear. 

In the mids.^ & forin. div|i|^: I . 

Her eye j^roplapsi^ heij ctf the British line;p 



MFei ibb pmif lier iwi ''66hhtini3dTig tbce^ 

IVHalstfingaijfBphonioos treqib^Jh tb^ a^i^ . 
What Btxttiiis of vocal transport round her play >> 
Mear from the grave! great TaliesM*i| hear.; 
Trney breathe a soul to animate thy clay, 

. Wa^s A fte eyb 6f; hi^ven kl» maiy iesDlcilfr'& 
wii)g9." 

^Vt 4;tVA ^e% a Aeifr<>^ M»/i2. 

Tne bard now bring^s forwarcl the 
race of kings descended frorn O^n 
Tifttor^ wbotn he yepresMte aA iuv* 
rounded or (girij by a jmrntoous re- 
tinue of bold barons. 

SkbKni^e. th§ir starry Jromts thfy rear. 

In the midstf a form divine I 
Queen Elizabeth appears in the 
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midst, her lion port was certwily an 
odd poll (deportment or gesture) for 
a lady — ^but it was an epithet that had 
been bestowed on Queen Elizabeth 
by her followers— her awe command- 
ing face attempered to virgin grace, 
that is to say softened down to a 
feminine appearance-— There is a yerb 
wanting after the words, in the midst 
-t-there should be added stands^ or 
appears, or some similar word. 

«' What strings symphonims tremble in 
the air, 9fc.'' 

The Bard again digresses or tarns 
aside from his subject toforetel the 
glory of the poets who wrote during 
the time of Elizabeth — he says, they 
sang such strains ^s would have in- 
fused a soul into the great Bard of 
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'Wales-, Talies^D, tvhd had been dead 
.aiglie' bandred y^rs, * 

J. Whai'Mriiigs ^mphoniaus tremble on 
, my ear. 

Sympbomous, means such strings 
as agree in harmony, or are in unison 
with each others—tremble, means vi- 
brate, as strings do that are struck. 

Bright rapture calls j SfC- - Bright 
rapture, or the pleasure imparted by 
thi^se strains, is personified and made 
to soar towards heaven, waving her 
wings of many - colours. The rapture 
occasioned by fine music, raises the 
thoughts towards heaven, and thus by 
a remote analogy, rapture is said to 
soar towards heaven.— TFarin^ many 
coloured wings — describes the various 
emotions of rapture. — The whole pas- 

K 
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sage plaaseB the ^w aqid awdcans fhe 
imagination, but it ^^be^ts tha seiiMt 
Rapture calls— but on whom doeg 
she call? — this criticism is intended 
to caution young readers against blind 
admiration of what they do not plearly 
comprehend.— To form a good under- 
standing and a solid judgment it is 
absolutely necessary to prevent the 
adoption of opinions and tastes with- 
out examination. Many of the follies 
pf youth^ and of mankind in general, 
arise from the influence of words 
whose meaning is not even questioned. 
The enthusiastic feeling of pleasure 
arising from poetry, is not diminidied 
but elevated by accu|rate criticism, it is 
confined to what is excellent, and ; 
cannot be excited by false imagery ; 
and tinsel ornament. { 
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(' H^ Mrse addrii agtati. 

Fierce war, and faithful Idve, 

And truth severe^ by fairy fiction drest* 

In buskin'd measures move. 

Pale grief and pleasing pain. 

With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast : 

A voice as of the Cherub chour. 

Gales from blooming Eden bear, 

Apd distant warblings lessen on my ear. 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

y%e ve»S€ adorn again. 

It 4oe8 pDt at firs^ appear to whom 
tbia ia acMr^Med^^ but upon conaide'^ 
ration it aeems that fory^ war, and 
lovoy are called upon to adorn verse. 
The Bard» after be bas dismissed his 
prophetic companionsy and denounced 
a long train of disasters against Ed* 
ward the first, with prophetic raptare 
foretels the gloty of future poets«-rand 
b^glancing at the subjects on which 
K2 
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each of them wrote, be points out the 
poets themselves,- 

Fierce war, and faithful lave. 
And truth severe f by fiction drest. 

Here is a full sttbp — Th6s^ pereon* 
ages are callecl upon to adoi-n the 
revival, or more properly the birth 
of Eni^lish poetry— Spencer is the first 
poet of real merit that Ji?e can fiiaixne 
as adorning English verse. 

In SpencerV^preface (or'prateiwe) 
to the Fairy 'Queen, he has these' ^very- 
words^ ** Fierce fvars^dndfdil^ful htf^fT 
— Spencer has evtery' where enforced 
the best morality, which as Wi' book 
is entirely a fairy fictibn — ^the bard 
describes by these'words. 

" Truth aerere by. ftiry fictioadrest.^^ 
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In hudtivCd miature move 
Pale grirfandpltaiingpatHj 
With horror^ tyrant of the throbbinff 
breast. 

There should be a full stop here. 
This is a new sentence^ and the sense 
is, that pale grief, &c. move on the 
stage in buskin'd measure — ^that is 
to say, in the solemn tones of Tra* 
gedy. — Tragedy among the ancients 
was r^resented by actors who wore 
^'"Hbuskins with high heels, the actors 
of comedy wore the sock. The au- 
thor whom the bard foretels in these 
Terses is Shakspeare. 

Pleasing pain. — The pain which we 
feel from seeing on the stage the re- 
presentation of suffering, is accom-^ 
panied with a kind of pleasure; of 

R 3 
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. M^hich ive are all sensible^ though 
^e cannot always account for it. 

With horror f tyrant of the breast. 

Sometimes the feelings excited by 
Tragedy surpass the bounds within 
which it is possible to feel any mo- 
dification of pleasm'e. — Horrid crimes, 
and terrific events, though we know 
them to be fictitious, actually subdue 
the mind and tyrannise over the feel- 
ings;— they are therefore called by 
the poet the tyrants of the breast. — 
Of all poets, Shakspeare has the 
greatest power to move the passions 
— his language and manner of writing 
are such as are too difficult for young 
people— I therefore recommend it to 
them not to be impatient to read his 
Works. 
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A voice as of the cherub chair f > 
Gaksfram bhominff Edm bears * '> - 

Gales from Eden bear "^ith them 
a voice (such) as it might be, if it 
were of the choir (^ire) o^f oh^rubs 
in heaven. . n . ' i 

Gales from Eden — mean ^ales from 
Paradise, vrhich is the scehe of Mil- 
ton's sublime poem^ callecl ^^Paradisie 
Lost*' — Cherub cAmV-— the ^.qgels \v,ho 
sing the praises of God in heaveil. 

And distant warhlings. — He means 
the poetry that might be written after 
Spencer, Shakspeare and Milton— ^ 
warbUng means pleasing musical 
sounds, &c. They are here said to 
melt upon the ear of the Bard, be- 
cause they were as to him^ at such 
distant futurity as to be scarcely 
heard. -^In this expression it is to be 
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here observed that dintance of time 
18 made to have the same effed; as 
distance of place. 

** Fond impious man ! Think*st thou yon san- 
guine cloud, 

RaisM by thy breaA, can quench the orb of day» 

To morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me ! with joy I see 

The difierent dooms our fate assign ; 

Be thine despair and scept'red care. 

To triumph and to die, be mine* 

He spoke— and headlong from the mounttais^ 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged in endlev 
night,'' 

Fond impious man. — Fond in old 
language means to express thinking 
or acting foolishly from too great love 
of ourselves or of others. 

Edward the first is called by the 
'mpious^ not pious, or not im- 
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pressed with a sense of rMigion^ be- 
cause he overvalues his own victories 
and his own ^power, without seeming 
to feel proper submission to> heaved, 
or tO' reverence the B^fds^ wtiom 
he ought to have considered as mi- 
nisters bf heaven. 

iJhiskk'st thou yonsamgume d&ud.--^ 
D^t thou imagine that thy bloody 
massacrie of the Batds has obscured 
heaven— the vapour of their holy blood 
liiay form aoloud that intercepts the 
sun (of heai^en) for a moment from 
the sight, but the cloud will soon 
vanish, and the sun will soon shine 
upon the world with more than usual 
lustre. — Perhaps the Poet means to 
allude io his own line of 

* •• Clouds of carnage blot the sun.'» 
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Sivsh is ib^ general a^dmng of thk 
slanza. 

Orb of day. — Orb me^m glabe— 
of tbe 8un# 

Raised by thy breath. — By. thy 
wders. 

Repairs the golden flood. — Gelcli^ 
ieod means the flpo^ of UgH, that 
i9 pcHirM from tbe san — to repmir 
a flood is not a usugl expressioQ. 

Redoubled. ray.*~Does not nieaii 
doubled^ bat merely strengtbened m; 
uicreaaed — ^thus tbe \fQrd a bqiidre4» 
a tbousandy or a millioa do not qfiec^i 
exactly those numbers* but. iodefinitely 
a great number* 

As, '* A hundred oxen at his levee roar." Pope- 
** And eer he starts a thousand steps are lost." 

Pope, 
^* And the mass starts into a ndlHan suns.'' 

Darwin. 
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^ O myriads df immortal spirhs." MiHon. 

These all mean great nnmbers. 
Enough for me ! with joy I see. 

Here the Bard finishes his harangae, 
in no very poetical peroration {or 
.conclusion.) These two short rhiming 
lines haye nothing solemn in.theirsense^ 
their construction, or their melody. 

Enough for me, means, I am sa- 
tisfied to see that you must die. in 
despair while I die in triumph. 

Sceptred care. — The cares of Kings 
who hold a sceptre. 

To triumph and to die are mine. 

A fine sentiment finely expressed ! 

Upon the whole this difficult poem 
is full of beayties^ of troa poetry, and 
of some £Euilt8. To guard the young 
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sage pleases the ear a^d awiikoai; fhe 
imagination, but it qbeats tba seiiMt 
Rapture calls— but on whom doeg 
she call? — this criticism is intended 
to caution young readers against blind 
admiration of what they do not plc^rly 
comprehend.— To form a good under- 
standing and a solid judgment it is 
absolutely necessary to prevent th^ 
adoption of opinions and tastes With- 
out examination. Many of the follies 
of youth^ and of mankind in general, 
arise from the influence of words 
whose meaning is not even <|uestioned. 
The enthusiastic feeling of pleasure 
arising from poetry, is not diminished 
but elevated by accurate criticism, it is 
confined to what is excellent, and 
cannot be excited by false imagery 
and tinsel ornament. 
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(' Hi^ i«ne adom i^n^ 

Fierce war, and faithful Itive, 

And truth severe^ bj fairy fiction drest* 

In buskin'd measures move. 

Pale grief and pleasing pain. 

With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast : 

A voice as of the Cherub choir. 

Gales from blooming Eden bear. 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear. 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

The vefst adorn ajfoin. 

It 4oes not at first appiear to whom 
tbU u addressed^ but upon conside* 
ration it aeems that fory^ war, and 
lovoy are called upon to adorn verse. 
The Bard, after he has dismissed his 
prophetic companions, and denoanced 
a long train of disasters against Ed* 
ward the first, with prophetic raptare 
foretels the glory of future poets-rand 
by^glancing at the subjects on which 
k2 
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each of them wrote, he points out the 
poets themselves^ 

Fierce war^ and fuithful love. 
And truth severe, hy fiction drest. 

Here is a fall sftbp — Th^ci person- 
ages are called upon to adorn the 
revival, or more properly the birth 
of English poetry — Spencer is the first 
poet of real merit that jire csn eame 
as adorning English verse. 

In SpencerV ^preface - (or/plrAteine) 

to the Pairy ftueeni, he hastftese'Very* 

words, « Fierce kars^'dndfdithfiS hi>iir 

~Spencer has ei^ry whfet^e etiforced 

the best morality, i^Klch' as Mi^book 

is entirely a fairy fictidn— (he bard 

describes by thelse' words. 

•' ' . 
"Truth severe by. fiiiry ficjtioaJlrest.;' 
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In huAiv^d miamre move 
Pale grief and pleasing pain f 
With horror J tyrant of the throbbing 
breast. 

There should be a full stop here. 
This is a new sentence^ and the sense 
is^ that pale grief, &c. moTe on the 
stage in buskin'd measure — that U 
to say, in the solemn tones of Tra* 
gedy. — Tragedy among the ancients 
Mras represented by actors who wore 
"^^Jbuskins with high heels, the actcurs 
of cpmedy wore the sock. The au- 
thor whom the bard foretels in these 
verses is Shakspeare. 

Pleasing pain» — The pain which we 
feel from seeing on the stage the re- 
presentation of suffering, is accom-^ 
panied with a kind of pleasure; of 

R 3 
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fiiUj^ painted out^ to these we refer the 
re.acler, but we cannot refrain from 
quoting a Jbeantiibr example >. of this 
sp/eci^fil of wrHing.^ 

iNiQfchtng'* in ancient or modem 
poetry, us ,«nperior in g:enerou8 ^n- 
timenft and noble expression, to the* 
speech of Sarpedon to.GIaucus, in 
the 12th book of Pope's translation of 
Uoniker. .. 

** Why boast we Glaucus ! our extended reign. 
Where- Zanthus' streams enrich the Lycian 

• plain, 
Our numecaus herds, that range the fruitful 

field. 
And hills, where vines their purple harvest yield; 
Out foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd ; 
Our feasts enhanced with music's sprightly 

sound? 
Why on these shores are we with joy surveyed, 
Admir'd as heroes, and aaGods obeyed? 
Unless great acts s^iperior n\erit prove> 
And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 
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*Ti4 oiin the dignitj they give to gttoe; 

The first in vaknir, as the firtt in place. 

That when with wond'ring eyes our martial 

bands. 
Behold our deeds transcending our e oa n na iiJi» 
Such, thoy may cry, deaerve the soT'reign staler 
Whotn those that envy dare hot imitate 1 
Could all our care elude the gloomy gravei 
Which claims no less the fearfal» tium the brave. 
For lust of fame, I should not Tainly dare» 
In fighting fields, nor «urge thy soul te war. 
But since, alas ! ignoble age must come. 
Disease, and death's inexorable doom ; 
The life which others pay, let us bestow. 
And give to fantie, what we to nature owe; 
Brave though we fidl, and honor'd if we live. 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give !^' 

This passage is beautifully parodied 
in the speech of Clarissa in the dth 
Canto of the Rape of the Lock* 

** Say, why are beauties prdus'd and honour'd 

most. 
The wise man's pa88ion,and the vain man's toast} 
s 3 
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\i^hich we are all sensible^ thoug:l] 
we cannot always account for it. 

With horror f it/rant of the breasL 

Sometimes the feelings excited by 
Tragedy surpass the bounds within 
which it is possible to feel any mo- 
dification of pleasm'e. — ^Horrid crimes, 
and terrific events, though w^ know 
them to be fictitious, actually subdue 
the mind and tyrannise over the feel- 
ings j— they are therefore called by 
the poet the tyrants of the breast. — 
Of all poets, Shakspeare has the 
greatest power to move the passions 
— his language and manner of writing 
are such as are too difiicult for young 
people— I therefore recommend it to 
them not to be impatient to read his 
works. 
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A voice as ef the chervh cAotr, ^ 

Gales from blooming Eden iton * > " 



Gales from Eden bear \¥ith them 
a voice (such) as it might be, if it 
were of the choir (^ire) ol* cherubs 
in heaven. i» . 

Gales from Eden — mean ^ales from 
Paradise, which is the scehe of Mil- 
ton's sublime poem, called /^Fara(]i$e 
Lost*' — Cherub cAotr— the jaqgels w.ho 
sing the praises of G^od in beaveii. 

Atid distant warblings. — He means 
the poetry that might be written after 
Spencer, Shakspeare and Milton— ^ 
warbling means pleasing musical 
sounds, &c. They are here said to 
melt upon the ear of the Bard, be- 
cause they were as to him, at such 
distant futurity as to be scarcely 
heard. «^In this expression it is to be 
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here observed thmt distance of time 
18 made to have the same effed; as 
distance of place* 

« Fond impious man! Think'st thou yoir san- 
guine cloud, 

Raised by thy breaA» can quench the orfo of day » 

To morrow he repairs the golden flood* 

And warms the nations widi redoubled my. 

Enough for me ! with joy I see 

The different dooms our fate assign ; 

Be thine despidr and scept'red care. 

To triumph and to die, be mine* 

Hespokfr-^and headlong from the mowapBOh^B 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged in endless 
night.'' 

Fond impious man. — Fond in old 
language means to express thinking 
or acting foolishly from too great love 
of ourselves or of others. 

Edward the first is called by the 
Bardy impious, not piom, or not im- 
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pressed with a sense of r^ligion^' be- 
cause he overvalues his own victories 
and his own 'power, withont seemifig 
to feel proper submission to> beaveii, 
or to- reverence the Bsij*ds^ whom 
he ought to have considered as mi- 
nisters bf heaven. 

T1iiii:lCgt thou yonscmgume deud*'^ 
Dost thou imagine that thy bloody 
massaorie of the Bards has obscured 
heaven— the vapour of their holy blood 
inay form a cloud that intercepts the 
sun (of heai^en) for a moment from 
the sighty but the cloud will soon 
vanish, and the* sun will soon shine 
upon the world with more than usual 
lustre. — Perhaps the Poet means to 

allude io his own line of 

' '• ■ , . . ' t ' _ * * 

* «* Qouds of carnage blot the 8un/» 
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< So name this boon, I {promise thse 
* It shall not be denied/ 

< Then gife me, l^ir, your loi^lafth'd whip, 
' * And give yonr gig and pair, 

• To dfive along to yonder towAt 
< And flouriflfa through the Me.* 



OVID. 

<< The God repested 6flho oath ke tM^^ 

For anguirii tibrice his radiant head he shook : ' 

* My son/ nys he» * some other proof require, 

* Rash was my promise, rash is tiiy demre. ^ 

< Pd fain deny this wish, which thou hast made ; 
' Or, what I can't deny, would fiun dissuade. 

.^ Choose out a gtii from seas, or eartht or skies^ 
^ Tor open to your wish, all nature lies^ 

< Only decline this one unequal task, 

< For 'tis a mischief, not a gift you ask/ 
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^ The father shook his head, < my son, 
« You know not what you ask. 
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< To drive a gig in crowded streets 

* Is no such easy task. 

* The horses full of rest and com, ' 

* Scarce I myself can guide ; 

* And much I fear, if you attempt, ' ' 

* jSome mischief will betide ; 

* Then think, clear boy, of aomelbing ebe, 

< That's bfitter worth your wishi«g> 

* A bow and quSver, batsai^d baUs, 

' A ^xttd^ Md liMM for ^Wi2«-'/ 

* Take this advice/ this last advice, my soil, ' 

* Keep a stiff rein, and move but gently on, 

' The coursers of themselves will run too fast, 
^ your art must be. io moderate their haste» 

* Drive *em not on directly throi:^h the «kieiE>, 
' But where Uie Zodiac's winding circle lies^ 

' Aloiig themidpiost zone, but cally forth, 
' Nor to the distant South, nor stormy North, 
' The horses' hoofs, a beaten track will show, 
^ But neither mount too high, nor sink too low, 

* That no new fires, or Heaven or Earth iaSe$t, 

* Keep the mid way, the middle way is best/ 
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MRS. BARBA.ULD. 

* At least attend rash boy, he cried, 

« And follow good advice, 
« Or in a ditch, both gig and you, 

< Will tumble in a trice. 

« Spare, spare the whip, hold hard the reia, 

'The steeds go fast enough, 
« Keep in the middle beaten track, 

< Nor cross the rute so rough : 

< And when within the town you come, . 

* Be sure with special care, 

< Drive clear of sign-post, booths and stalls, 

« And monsters of thefeir.* 



OVID. 

< He (Apollo) spoke in vain, the youth with Ac- 
tive heat 
And sprightly vigour vaults into the seat. 
And joys to hold the reins, and fondly giws. 
Those thanks, his father with remorse receives/ 

MRS. BAR,BAtrJLD. 

<< He (Jehu) seized the reins, and up he sprung 
And waved the whistling lash, 
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* Take care I take earo!' hik faCboir cried. 
But offhewentalap'daa^/'v, 

OVID. 

*^ The youth was light, nor could he fill the seat* 
fOr poise the chariot with his wonted weightf 

♦ ♦ « » * ♦ 

I'SoJn the bounding chariot, toss'd on h^h* 
' The youth is* hurried 4ieadl(Hig throcigh the sky.*^ 

j MBS; BAR^AUCD* 

' ' Young Jehu, tott'ring in his seati 
; • Now wished to pull them in. 

But pulling fVom so young a hand» 
^, * They va)ii^ ;^ot. a pin/ 

j It was impossible to cbbtibue the 
; parody of Ovid*s Phaeton, through 

» the • signs^ 'of tJle Zodiac.— The' mo- 

derti poet has therefore' with great 

rart, ' exposed her " hero to disasters 

^t which itrbia& iistturally from his si- 

[tuaticlh. 1 •' : "' 

T 
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Tbeise we admirably described, and 
we recotnmend it to €»r little frieads 
to read the whole poem. 

We may observe that part of the 
pleasure we take in parody arises 
from the self-approbation we *feel 
from our own quickness in discover- 
ing the resemblances, and in raool- 
lecting the passages alluded to. 

If we do not immediately remember 
them, or if the resembl9,nce must he 
pointed out, or the allusion exfriain- 
ed, our pleaftuire is much dimiuished, 
and we rather feel pain from the mor- 
tification of Bot having remembered 
or understood. 

Among popular parodies, pf the 
mock-heroic kind, we must not for- 
get to mantion ^' The splendid shil- 
ling- '—by Philips, and six imitatioDS 
of different poets on a pipe of to- 
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bacco by Dr. Broi;rne, vhich may be 
fbund inDodsrley's Cdllection of poemti. 
2d vol, p. 280. 

Our readers are now no far ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of poetry, 
that they will easily discover the 
sources of these imitations^ 

Some of the popular poets of the 
present day have been successfully pa- 
rodied in a collection of poems, called 
the " Rejected Addresses." — These 
pleased the pablic^ by the happiness 
of the imitation, and by their freedom 
from ill-nature, and as we have been 
assured, hare amused many of thfe 
authors, whose works were the wbjecft 
of parody. 

But of all modern parodies, *^ Tl[!*he 
lioves of the Triangles/* in the Anti* 
jacobin is by far the best, it com- 
bines science, invention, and the charms 
t2 
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of: beautiful' poetry, so as to. give, au 
air of originality that would please the 
reader were he totally anacquainted 
with Dr Darwin's poem* , 

One of the authors of -this boQk 
read the- Loves of the Triangles to 
Dr. Darwin, when this number 
of the Anti-jacobin first appeared. 
It was impossible that the Doctor 
should not feel some pain at the 
recital^ but he most certainly felt 
high admiration for the talents of the 
.writer^ . and some surprise at finding 
so powerful a rival in a species of 
composition which he had cultivated 
with uncommon success. 

There is another species of parody 
which is denominated travestie;^ — this 
is a burlesque imitation of the best 
authors, with a view to depreciate 
their merits. It is generally ill*na- 
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tured and freqaently dull — and when 
it is drawn out to a considerable 
length is absolutely intolerable; it is 
thus that mediocrity and selfishness 
revenge themselves, as it were, upon 
superior genius and sensibility. 

It should be observed that this 
talent for imitating the style and ca- 
ricaturing the faults of other writers 
is found often in those, who dg not 
themselves excel in original compo- 
sition. 

We forbear to expatiate farther, 
or to give farther instances of these 
different species of poetry lest we 
should anticipate or destroy the fu- 
ture pleasure which our young rea- 
ders may some day have, in disco- 
vering these beauties for themselves. 
Tt is sufficient for our purpose to 

have pointed out the way, they will 
T 3 
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in future follow it, without the as* 
sistance, or the incumbrance of a 
guide.-— We have been desirous ra- 
ther to excite the mind» to think and 
to reflect upon its own feelings than 
to induce our young reatders to adopt 
implicitly our opinions or tastes.^ — 
We do not wish merely to supply 
them» with ready-made critical ob- 
servation^, but to give them the power 
and the pleasure of judging for them- 
selves* It would be more satisfac- 
tory to us to hear young persons 
make one observation of their owa, 
it would be more satisfaction to us, 
to see the pleasure lighten in their 
eyes, on the discovery of an allusion, 
an imitation, a parody, on the per- 
ception of any beauty of poetry dis- 
cerned /br themselves, and hy them- 
selves, than it could possibly give us 
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to know that every word in this book, 
that all the criticisms of Warton, or 
Johnson, or ofallthe best critics that, 
ever wrote, were merely impressed ofi 
th^ memory of the pnpil. 

We have often had the pleasuw of 
seeing the sort of delight and triumpli 
with which young people, who have 
early discerned beauties in literature 
afterwards discover that what they ad- 
mired from their own judgment and 
feelings had been approved by the 
best critics : we have often seen the 
surprise and satisfaction with which 
our pupils trace stolen ideas, or al- 
lusions, and as they advance in their 
acquaintance with literature, discover 
^esh allusions and new beauties in 
passages or lines of poetry long fa- 
miliar to them, but of which they 
had at first perceived only the obvious 
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sense. — ^We hope our yoan^ readers ' 
will in their turn enjoy this sort of 
pleasure, and that their parents and 
preceptors will also in their turn en- 
joy the satisfaction we have felt in 
seeing this gradual, but certain pro- 
gress of the mind^ and in perceiving 
that the taste for literature once form- 
ed, must be for life a source of con- 
tinual, kiderpendenty nnrepraved plea- 
sure. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



In poetry explained 

FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PEOPLE, 

PAGE 39, 

** And every shepherd tetts his tale 
** Under the hawthorn in the vale." 

There is an error in the ex plana- 
tioii of this passage: the word tale 
here means the talfyf or the account 
of the flock which, each shepherd 
numbers or telk in the mornings and 
not a love tale. 

There is another error in explain- 
ing the following lines, 

*< Let my due feet never fail, 

^' To walk the studious cloisters />afe." 

Page 80 — Pale is here explained 
to mean dim, but this is an error. — 
Pale here is a substantive, not an ad- 
jective,— It means the pale or inclo- 
sure of the cloister. 
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